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Views on 


HE job of government in this democ- 

racy is to carry out actions which the 

people want taken, to restrain the 
people from unhurried or unwise action, or 
to persuade them to take a course of action 
which seems to be constructive. But nothing 
can be done unless the people by expression 
of the majority want it done. Thus if the 
voters want to favor one or more groups of 
municipal employees as against other groups 
by adopting an unsound and expensive re- 
tirement plan, it is their privilege to do so. 
But it is also the privilege and the duty of 
the city council and manager prior to the 
election to present the facts to the voters. 
This was done in Miami Beach where the 
council was unanimously opposed to a pro- 
posed special pension plan and so advised 
the voters but without success (p. 244). 
Special interest groups that attempt to cram 
something down the people’s throats may se- 
cure temporary advantages, but in the end 
the people will discover for themselves how 
basically unfair and costly special privileges 
can be in terms of morale and money and 
eventually change their mind, sometimes to 
the disadvantage of such groups. 

Some cities have too many police and fire 
stations. Detroit, for example, could elim- 
inate from one-third to one-half of its 15 
police precinct stations, according to the 
research bureau in that city, but the police 
department wants three additional stations 
(p. 247). Other cities face the same prob- 
lem and it applies to fire as well as to police 
stations. The radio and auto patrol have 
made possible a drastic reduction in the 
number of police precinct stations. Like- 
wise, fire departments in many cities could 
operate more effectively with fewer stations 
and still meet the exacting and often un- 
reasonable requirements of the underwriters. 
But instead of exploring the advantages of 


the News 


consolidation some cities apparently prefer 
to keep the stations established in the days 
of horse-drawn equipment. Poor organiza- 
tion and unnecessary fire and police expen- 
ditures are the result. Cities should take 
advantage of any opportunities to improve 
the administration of municipal services and 
at the same time reduce municipal costs. 

Municipal officials should be interested in 
the current activity of the National Housing 
Agency in developing some means of reduc- 
ing the cost of assembling land for urban 
redevelopment (p. 242). . . . The Com- 
mittee on Postwar Economic Policy and 
Planning of the House of Representatives 
has recommended that Congress take a posi- 
tion of adhering to the general principle that 
no grants will be made to state and local 
governments for their normal and recurring 
public works, but the committee suggests 
that the federal government be prepared to 
make advances to states and cities in the 
event of an unemployment crisis in order to 
speed up normal constructions programs 
(p. 238). 

The postwar projects of some cities in- 
clude plans for municipal parking lots. The 
experience and the action taken by the city 
officials of Kansas City, Kansas, is typical 
of what dozens of other cities will be doing 
during the next few years (p. 240)... . 
While the states and some cities do not seem 
to agree on the method of handling proposed 
federal-aid funds for airports (p. 238), there 
are many examples of state-local coopera- 
tion: surveying the municipal revenue prob- 
lem (p. 242), planning the. location and 
financing of federal-aid highways (p. 240), 
assisting cities with their planning problems 
(p. 247), and sponsoring a statewide muni- 
cipal reporting contest (p. 247). . . . The 
cost of living is on the upgrade again (p. 
243). 
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Enforcement of Regulatory Ordinances 


By HERBERT A. SIMON* 


Associate Professor of Political Science, Hlinois Institute of Technology, Chicago 


The major objective is to see that the regulations are observed, not to 
see that citizens are punished for failure to observe the regulations. 


CITY GOVERNMENT has_ two 

A principal types of tasks: providing 
services and regulating actvities of 
private citizens. Most discussions of mu- 
nicipal administration are confined pretty 
largely to the service functions. Yet any city 
manager can testify that his regulatory ordi- 
nances cause him fully as many headaches 
as the operation of his service departments. 
It is the purpose of this article to explore in 
a preliminary way the problems of regula- 
tory administration and to identify and out- 
line the factors which must be taken into 
consideration in planning a new regulatory 
program or in reviewing existing regulations. 
Regulatory administration requires quite 
different techniques from those used in man- 
aging the service functions. There is one 
underlying principle, however, which is 
common to both fields of administration: 
primary reliance for securing results must 
not be placed.on the use of authority or the 
threat of punishment. It should be empha- 
sized from start to finish that the major 
objective is to see that the regulations are 
observed, not to see that citizens are pun- 
ished for failure to observe the regulations. 
The use of authority is only one of 
several means for securing the desired re- 
sult. The problem of regulation is not pri- 
marily one of passing more or better ordi- 
nances. Most cities are satisfied with their 
regulatory inspection ordinances but very 
few are satisfied with their administration.’ 


REGULATORY ACTIVITIES 
A large number of city departments, many 


*Eprtror’s Note: Mr. Simon, who holds a grad- 
uate degree in political science from the University 
of Chicago, was a staff member of the International 
City Managers’ Association, 1937-39; a staff mem- 
ber of the Bureau of Public Administration, Uni- 
versity of California, 1939-42; and has been in his 
present position since September, 1942. 


of which are also responsible for important 
service functions, are engaged in regulatory 
administration. Even a partial list of a mod- 
ern city’s regulatory activities would have 
to include building, electrical, and zoning 
inspection; subdivision control; elevator, 
boiler, and other safety inspection; health 
and food inspection; sealing of weights and 
measures; regulation of morals, nuisances, 
and traffic by the police; fire inspection; 
prosecution of fraudulent welfare claims; 
regulation of utility franchises, utility con- 
nections and street cuts; and regulation of 
the disposal of wastes. In addition, there 
are a host of miscellaneous regulations gen- 
erally enforced by the law department and 
the police. From this list has been omitted 
the suppression of major crimes by the 
police, for in the case of most of the regu- 
lations listed above the enforcement authori- 
ties are dealing with a group of predomi- 
nately law-abiding citizens and procedures 
must be quite different from those used in 
handling serious crimes and_ professional 
criminals. 


REGULATORY PROCEDURES 


Quite as impressive as the array of regula- 
tory activities listed above is the wide 
variety of techniques available to the regu- 
latory authorities. 

Rules and Orders. One method of regula- 
tion is simply to pass a city ordinance tell- 
ing citizens “thou shalt—” or “thou shalt 
not—.” Reliance for enforcement of the 
ordinance may be placed upon the police 
and law departments, upon a separate regu- 
latory agency, or upon complaints initiated 
by the general public. 


‘Edna Trull, The Administration of Regulatory 
Inspectional Services in American Cities (Chicago: 
Public Administration Service, 1932), p. 166. 
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Licenses and Permits. If more systematic 
enforcement is desired than is likely to be 
attained by the first method, persons in the 
regulated occupation or activity may be re- 
quired to secure a license. This serves two 
purposes: first, to identify for the enforcing 
authorities all persons engaged in the regu- 
lated activity; second, to permit the enforc- 
ing authorities to determine whether the 
applicant for the license is complying with 
the regulations. 


Inspection. Rules and orders may be 
supplemented by a regular process of inspec- 
tion to determine compliance, and to correct 
noncompliance. 


Noncoercive Methods. When regulations 
are imposed on citizens, it is usually because 
the city council believes that some impor- 
tant consideration of public health, safety, 
or welfare requires the regulation. If there 
is some good reason, the voluntary compli- 
ance of most residents of the city can be 
secured by explaining that reason to them 
with sufficient force and persuasion. Edu- 
cation and other methods of securing volun- 
tary compliance will go hand in hand with 
the more severe enforcement procedures in 
any well-designed regulatory program. 


DEVELOPING A REGULATORY PROGRAM 


Although no single pattern will fit the 
needs of all programs of regulation, it is 
possible to list some of the questions which 
should be asked in developing a new regu- 
latory program, or in reviewing periodically 
the regulatory procedures already being 
followed in a city. 

Is the subject one which, in practice, can 
be regulated? A regulatory ordinance is not 
simply a device to permit a city council or 
chief administrator to blow off steam about 
something they do not like. Everyone, of 
course, is “‘against sin,” but a city ordinance 
is not always the best way of abolishing 
“sin.” It may displease the eyes of council- 
men to see that houses in the city are un- 
painted, but they would hardly consider a 
city ordinance requiring biennial repainting 
as a practical means for correcting the sit- 
uation, 


Just as the administrator, when he issues 
an order, must weigh the extent to which 
voluntary compliance can be expected, so a 
city council, in passing an ordinance, must 
realize that unless a very large majority of 
the citizens will comply voluntarily the ordi- 
nance cannot be enforced by any means 
which they are likely to make available to 
the enforcement officials. If the ordinance 
cannot meet this test, the city authorities 
will do well to content themselves by passing 
a solemn resolution of condemnation with- 
out attempting to put a new ordinance on 
the books. 

What is the best method, or combination 
of methods, for the enforcement of this par- 
ticular regulation? A simple ordinance, to 
be left to the police and law departments for 
enforcement, is most likely to suffice when 
citizens can be expected to report on their 
own initiative violations of the kind in ques- 
tion; and when the indefinite threat of pos- 
sible detection and punishment will deter 
most citizens from violating the regulation 
without one hundred per cent enforcement. 
A special enforcement staff is likely to be 
necessary when these conditions are not met, 
or when specialized knowledge and skill are 
necessary to detect violations. 


Where enforcement must be relatively 
complete, it is often desirable to require a 
license. This permits either an inspection 
at the time the license is requested, or later 
periodic inspections of all licensees. If 
licenses are required, some additional en- 
forcement procedure must be established to 
make certain that all persons of whom a 
license is required actually apply for one; 
but if licenses are not required, the inspect- 
ing authorities have the same problem of 
determining where inspections need to be 
made, so the licensing provision really im- 
poses no additional burden in this respect. 


Thought should always be given to the 
possibility of using educational methods to 
secure voluntary compliance, either in con- 
junction with enforcement measures, or by 
themselves. Where the regulation is one 
which directly affects the public health and 
safety, enforcement authorities will not gen- 
erally wish to depend entirely upon volun- 
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tary compliance, but will “speak softly and 
carry a big stick.” 

To whom is responsibility for enforcement 
to be delegated? If the subject of regulation 
is closely related to the work of an existing 
city department, it will often be most effi- 
cient to add the responsibility for enforce- 
ment to that department’s duties. Some 
regulations can be enforced by policemen 
while engaged in their regular patrol duties; 
but before additional duties are imposed on 
the patrol force the police chief should cer- 
tainly be consulted to determine whether the 
police can realistically be expected to enforce 
the regulations in question, and what steps 
need to be taken to train the patrolmen in 
their new duties and to secure adequate 
supervision and control of their enforcement 
activities. Unless these matters are worked 
out carefully and in detail, a law assigned to 
the police force for enforcement can easily 
become just another unenforced ordinance 
on the books. In deciding whether it is 
desirable to establish a separate enforcement 
unit for the regulation in question, the ex- 
tent to which specialized skill is required in 
enforcement, and the magnitude of the en- 
forcement job both need to be taken into 
consideration. 


What opportunities for formal hearing or 
appeal shall be provided? Where regulations 
affect important personal or-preperty rights, 
the concept of liberty and democracy de- 
mands, and state and federal constitutions 
require, that “due process” be observed. 
Every person has a right to a fair and im- 
partial hearing, and if the subject of regu- 
lation is an important one, provision should 
usually be made for formal appeal to an 
administrative board of some kind. This is 
generally required by state law for assess- 
ments, zoning regulations, and subdivision 
control, but there may be other types of 
regulations where the same thing would be 
desirable—though perhaps on a relatively 
informal basis—even though not required 
by law. 


How large shall license fees be? Many 
city licenses are imposed not primarily for 
regulatory but for revenue purposes. With 
those, the present discussion is not con- 
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cerned. In the case of regulatory measures 
passed under the city’s general police powers, 
the general legal rule is that cities may only 
impose license fees sufficient to pay for en- 
forcement of the regulation. This rule is 
usually sound from a standpoint of public 
policy as well as law, and when departures 
are made from this principle they should 
generally be in the direction of lower rather 
than higher fees. A substantial fee attached 
to the license definitely increases the en- 
forcement problem, as well as the public 
relations problem of obtaining proper public 
attitudes toward the regulation. 


What statutory and constitutional require- 
ments must the regulation meet? Acity can 
only act within the powers it receives from 
the state, and must keep wthin the limits of 
the “due process” clauses of the state and 
federal constitutions. Hence, no program 
or regulation can proceed very far without 
advice from the city attorney on the legal 
problems involved. Nevertheless, there are 
usually permissible, within the law, a num- 
ber of alternative methods of regulation, and 
the choice among these should be made 
primarily in terms of the administrative 
questions raised above rather than on formal 
legal grounds. 

This is not to imply that the city attorney’s 
advice will be of value only on the single 
issue of legality. By virtue of his close asso- 
ciation with almost all aspects of the city’s 
regulatory functions, an intelligent and ex- 
perienced city attorney will generally have 
a better understanding of the practical prob- 
lems and requirements of regulatory pro- 
cedure than any other city officer. 


SECURING COMPLIANCE 


If voluntary compliance is to be the major 
objective of the regulatory program, then the 
agency to which the regulation is entrusted 
must be given sufficient resources to carry on 
the necessary educational program. 

Codification of ordinances. Citizens can 
be expected to obey regulations only if they 
have some means of learning what those 
regulations are. As a bare minimum every 
city should compile its ordinances in a per- 
manent code, arranged by subject matter, 
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and preferably bound in loose-leaf form so 
that it can always be kept up to date. The 
initial preparation of the code will give the 
city council an opportunity to review past 
legislation, numerous items of which will be 
more or less obsolete, and to remove from 
the books many regulations which have long 
been deceased and deserve decent burial. 

Publicity for new regulations. It is not 
enough to satisfy the formal legal steps for 
publication of ordinances. It is essential 
that every new regulation be brought di- 
rectly to the attention of the persons being 
regulated. In the case of license procedures, 
this is fairly well taken care of by the fact 
that the applicant cannot proceed until he 
has secured his license, though publicity will 
be needed to let him know a license is re- 
quired. In other cases newspaper publicity 
will help; or direct mailing lists can be se- 
cured that will reach most of the persons in 
the city who will be affected. 


If the regulation is at all technical it 
should be explained and interpreted in sim- 
ple language, as well as publicized. If the 
purpose of, or need for, the regulation is not 
entirely apparent on its face—and it seldom 
is to the persons to whom the regulations 
means inconvenience—publication of the 
regulation should be accompanied by facts 
and explanations to show the necessity for 
it. 


Assistance in compliance. In many cases 
the persons regulated must be shown how 
they can comply with a minimum of incon- 
venience. For example, if an ordinance re- 
quires citizens to keep garbage in cans meet- 
ting certain minimum standards, a citizen 
will find it easier to comply if he is told how 
large a can will be needed for an average 
family in view of the frequency of collections 
in that particular city. 


ORGANIZATION FOR REGULATORY 
ADMINISTRATION 


Perhaps no group of municipal functions 
are carried out in different cities with such 
diverse forms of organization as are the reg- 
ulatory functions. The following sugges- 
tions, based on Miss Trull’s recommenda- 
tions, describe a general pattern of organi- 
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zation which would be appropriate in most 
cities: 

1. Health and sanitary ordinances would 
be assigned to the health department for 
enforcement; 

2. Fire prevention and fire protection or- 
dinances would be assigned to the fire de- 
partment; 

3. Other regulations, which would include 
the building safety or safety engineering 
inspectional functions, weights and measures 
inspection, and smoke abatement, as well as 
miscellaneous regulatory inspections, may be 
appropriately handled in a separate unified 
department, cooperating especially with both 
health and fire officials. 

“Effective consolidation would have the 
advantage of such economies as avoidance 
of duplication of inspectional activities, cut- 
ting down of field personnel and administra- 
tive overheads, and centralization of clerical 
staff; of unified, responsible direction and 
supervision; and of emphasizing the impor- 
tance of regulatory inspection by elevating 
it to a significant position among the major 
departments of municipal administration.’” 

The above recommendation refers only to 
inspection, and does not include licensing 
activities unless inspection is also involved. 
There seems no good reason, however, why 
licensing activities, except those for purely 
revenue purposes, might not also be included 
in this same regulatory agency. 

An alternative suggestion for the small city 
would be the following: All regulatory ac- 
tivities involving land use or buildings would 
be assigned to the agency that is responsible 
for enforcement of the zoning ordinance and 
subdivision control. Health and fire regula- 
tions would be assigned to those two depart- 
ments, respectively. All other regulatory 
activities would be assigned to a section of 
the law department. This recommendation 
would work best in a city where the zoning 
agency and the law department are under 
the control of the chief administrative officer, 
and is likely to be less successful if the two 
agencies in question are independent of the 
chief administrator. It would have the ad- 
vantage of permitting a higher salary to ob- 


*Edna Trull, op. cit., p. 172. 
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tain a first-class man as head of the law de- 
partment, or of permitting employment of a 
full-time city attorney where that might not 
otherwise be possible. 

Role of the Law Department. The law 
department has two major responsibilities in 
regulatory administration—even if separate 
regulatory agencies are established. The 
first is the prosecution of violations; the 
second, the training of regulatory personnel 
in legal requirements and legal procedures. 

In certain minor prosecutions—parking 
tickets, for example—the law department 
will be concerned only with those rare in- 
stances where the defendant demands a jury 
trial. In most other cases, actual prosecu- 
tion of violators of city regulations will be 
a task for the law department. The attorneys 
must rely principally upon the regulatory 
authorities for the evidence upon which the 
prosecution will be based, but the decision 
to prosecute or not to prosecute, and the 
actual conduct of proceedings are matters 
for the attorney. 


Best results will be secured if the chief 
administrator periodically reviews, in con- 
ference with the city attorney and the de- 
partment head responsible for each major 
regulatory program, the enforcement policy 
which is to be followed. Both the attorney 
and the regulatory official will want a voice 
in the determination of this policy, and 
should be given such a voice if both are to 
share responsibility for enforcement. Final 
responsibility for policy rests, of course, 
upon the city council, but that body should 
certainly not proceed until it has had the 
advice and suggestions of the enforcement 
officials. 


That the same enforcement policy should 
be followed by the law department as by the 
regulatory agency is an elementary prin- 
ciple, but one that is not likely to be fol- 
lowed unless the chief administrator brings 
about a liaison between the two departments 
concerned. If law department prosecution 
is more lax than the policy followed by the 
regulatory unit, the morale of the staff of 
that unit will drop sharply when they find 
that complaints they initiate do not “stick.” 
On the other hand, if the attorney wishes to 


follow a sterner policy than does the regula- 
tory unit, he will find that his mill has no 
grist to grind—that he has no means, apart 
from the enforcement agency, to secure com- 
plaints or evidence upon which they are 
based. 


A major responsibility that the chief admin- 
istrator should impose upon his law depart- 
ment is .o exercise functional supervision, 
from a technical legal standpoint, over the 
enforcement practices and the methods of 
compiling evidence of the regulatory agen- 
cies. This supervision will usually be most 
successful if it relies principally upon in- 
service training methods. All city officials 
engaged in enforcement work should be 
given periodic training in the rules of evi- 
dence. This is commonly done for policemen 
when they join the department, but less 
commonly for other regulatory officials, and 
still less common is any procedure for per- 
iodic retraining. The city attorney’s office 
must realize, of course, that prosecution of 
violations is only a secondary aim of the 
regulatory agency and that all its procedures 
cannot and should not be organized around 
this particular goal. Nevertheless, there is 
no excuse for persistent failures to convict 
violators through careless preparation of 
prosecutions, and when this occurs the re- 
sponsibility must be shared by the law de- 
partment and the regulatory agency. 


The educational process carried on by the 
law department should be a two-way process. 
In many cases, particularly when the law 
department is small, there may be experts 
in particular regulatory agencies who will 
have a better knowledge of the intricacies of 
the law which applies to their respective 
functions than does anyone in the law de- 
partment. This is often true of the zoning 
enforcement agency or the building depart- 
ment where a staff member of the agency 
is able to follow new court decisions and 
legislative developments far more closely 
than can any of the attorneys. Even when 
the departmental employee, by reason of 
lack of legal training, cannot properly inter- 
pret these new developments he performs a 
valuable service in calling them to the at- 
torney’s attention. 
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New State Legislation Affecting Cities 


By CHARLES F. LEE DECKER* 


Consultant, American Municipal Association, Chicago 


A brief summary of some of the more important laws 
enacted by the 44 state legislatures meeting in 1945. 


HE 44 state legislatures meeting this 

year were faced with the problem of 

accomplishing the transition from war 
to peace for their municipalities. Legislative 
action affecting municipalities in the 1945 
sessions can be classified under the headings 
of: finance, personnel, planning, surplus 
property, veterans’ affairs, airports and avia- 
tion, and intergovernmental cooperation. Al- 
though many states have not yet published 
their 1945 laws, this article is based on a 
comprehensive report just published by the 
American Municipal Association. 

Generally speaking, no legislation consid- 
ered harmful to municipal government was 
adopted by the 1945 sessions of the state 
legislatures, although several measures of 
special interest to municipalities were de- 
feated. On the whole, state legislators seemed 
unusually aware of the problems faced by 
municipalities in entering the postwar period 
and the legislation adopted shows a desire 
to strengthen local government for the tasks 
ahead. 


FINANCE 


Shared Taxes. The municipalities of sev- 
eral states will receive new revenues from 
shared taxes by action of the 1945 legisla- 
tures. Iowa increased the state tax on liquid 
fuels by one cent per gallon and allocated 
40 per cent of the proceeds to municipali- 
ties. It is estimated that Iowa municipali- 
ties will receive approximately $1,500,000 a 
year, or about 95 cents per capita from this 
new tax. Pennsylvania municipalities will 





*Epitor’s Note: Mr. LeeDecker, who holds a 
master’s degree in public administration from Syra- 
cuse University, recently spent several months on 
the staff of the American Municipal Association 
on leave from his position as assistant executive 
secretary of the Institute of Local Government at 
Pennsylvania State College. Mr. LeeDecker was 
with the War Production Board in Washington, D. 
C. from 1942 to 1944, 


receive a part of the state liquid fuels tax 
directly from the state for the first time. 
The legislature allocated $8,500,000 to mu- 
nicipalities for the biennium, an average of 
approximately $300 per mile of municipal 
streets and roads. The allocation will be 
made by the state department of highways 
on the basis of street mileage in municipali- 
ties and the funds may be spent only for 
maintenance, construction, and improvement 
of public roads and bridges. Michigan re- 
vised its intangible tax law to give munici- 
palities the entire proceeds of the tax instead 
of the two-thirds share they formerly re- 
ceived. They will receive about $6,500,000 
a year from this levy. A second Michigan 
statute reimburses municipalities for the tax 
loss suffered in the $2,000 real estate tax ex- 
emption granted to war veterans. A third 
Michigan law levies a 10 per cent sales tax 
on liquor with the receipts to go to local 
governments on the basis of population. All 
in all, Michigan municipalities will receive 
approximately $2.90 per capita in new 
shared taxes from the state. 

New York municipalities will receive $18,- 
000,000 from the proceeds of the 2 per cent 
emergency tax on utilities for the coming 
year. A new South Dakota law gives muni- 
cipalities 25 per cent of the 10 per cent state 
tax on liquor. To assist municipalities with 
war-swollen populations, California and 


‘Washington decreed that all locally-shared, 


state-collected taxes be allocated on the basis 
of a special census which takes into consider- 
ation the wartime population increases of 
cities. South Carolina will receive a portion 
of the state levies on liquor and beer and all 
of a new license tax on beer and wine whole- 
sale and retail distributors. 

State Aid. A number of new types of state 
aid to municipalities were provided for at 
the recent legislative sessions. New York 
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appropriated $5,000,000 to reimburse mu- 
nicipal governments for extraordinary snow- 
removal expenditures incurred last winter. 
New York also voted to assume the entire 
cost of arterial highways within cities and 
one-half the cost of acquiring the necessary 
rights-of-way, and of construction and main- 
tenance of city streets forming part of a pri- 
mary state highway within the city. A 
Washington law created a $10,000,000 fund 
for postwar public works in municipalities, 
with the state authorized to make outright 
grants to municipalities up to one-half of 
the cost of the project. Pennsylvania ap- 
propriated $1,000,000 for matching grants 
to municipalities for the preparation of plans 
and specifications for public works, and also 
authorized the state department of health to 
pay up to 50 per cent of the cost of engi- 
neering and architectural plans and esti- 
mates for sewage and industrial waste dis- 
posal plant construction. Florida authorized 
municipalities to levy a tax up to 10 per cent 
of the value of electric, gas, water, telephone, 
and telegraph utility services. 


Postwar Reserves. Legislative action by a 
number of states empowered municipalities 
to create postwar reserves. The Oregon law, 
which is typical, extended the financial re- 
serve statute to new purposes and simplified 
the procedure for creating reserves. Special 
tax levies, budget surpluses, sewer service 
charges, water rate surcharges, state alloca- 
tions, special business and occupational taxes 
have been levied or earmarked to build 
financial reserves by Oregon municipalities. 
By taking advantage of this legislation, Ore- 
gon municipalities can provide now for the 
financing of necessary maintenance, replace- 
ment, and construction when income levels 


are high. The law also allows the timing of 


municipal postwar projects to make the 
greatest possible contribution to postwar 
employment as well as to reduce project 
costs by eliminating bond issues. Other states 
enacting legislation allowing municipalities 
to create postwar reserves included Colorado, 
Georgia, Massachusetts, Montana, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, 
North Carolina, and South Dakota. 
Miscellaneous Financial Legislation. Some 
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Colorado municipalities have a new budget 
law providing for an annual budget showing 
all proposed expenditures including utilities 
and other enterprises. A certified copy of 
the budget must be filed with the state tax 
commissioner, and a running account of each 
fund, showing unexpended balances, must 
be kept at all times. No expenditure in ex- 
cess of the money appropriated may be 
authorized from any fund. Arizona amended 
its budget law to limit municipal expendi- 
tures to an increase of 10 per cent over the 
budget of the previous year. Nebraska re- 
pealed its budget law which was enacted in 
1943. Pennsylvania enacted a local tax col- 
lection code, making the tax collection law 
uniform for all local taxing bodies. Colorado 
enacted a statute providing that all munici- 
palities spending more than $10,000 a year 
must have an audit made by a certified pub- 
lic accountant, an accountant registered with 
and licensed by the state, or by a represen- 
tative of the state auditor’s office. 

Two states, Texas and Pennsylvania, re- 
pealed state taxes on municipalities. Penn- 
sylvania repealed the four-mill state tax on 


municipal loans, saving municipalities more . 


than $3,000,000 annually. Texas exempted 
all municipal corporations from the four- 
mill tax on personal property, an exemption 
worth about $3,500,000 annually. 


PERSONNEL 


Municipal Retirement Systems. Nine 
states, Connecticut, Indiana, Iowa, Mary- 
land, Michigan, Montana, Nebraska, Ore- 
gon, and South Carolina, established state- 
wide retirement systems for municipal em- 
ployees at the 1945 sessions. In addition, a 
number of other states amended their retire- 
ment laws to increase the coverage and liber- 
alize the benefits. Typical of the new state- 
wide systems established this year is the 
Oregon system, in which municipal member- 
ship is optional. The pension plan provides 
for equal contributions from the municipal- 
ity and the employee, but allows the em- 
ployee to restrict his contributions to 5 per 
cent of his salary, reducing his benefits ac- 
cordingly. The retirement age is 60 for 
policemen and firemen and 65 for all other 
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municipal employees. In 1951 the retirement 
age will be reduced to 55 for policemen and 
firemen and to 60 for other municipal em- 
ployees. Elective as well as appointive mu- 
nicipal officials are allowed to participate in 
the retirement plan if they choose. A unique 
provision of the Oregon law allows munici- 
palities to secure retirement benefits for 
volunteer firemen by making a special con- 
tract with the state retirement board. 


The new Michigan system, which will be- 
come effective when 10 municipalities with 
at least 250 eligible employees elect to join, 
provides two retirement plans, allowing 
municipalities to select the one best suited to 
their needs and ability to finance. 


The retirement systems established by the 
other states this year differ little from the 
Oregon and Michigan systems. All make 
municipal participaiton in the statewide sys- 
tem optional with the municipality; all 
finance the retirement payments by payroll 
deductions and municipal contributions, and 
all provide that existing municipal employee 
retirement systems may be combined with 
the statewide system if the members ap- 
prove. 


Other legislative action on municipal re- 
tirement included an amendment to the 
Pennsylvania law reducing the cost to the 
employee and to the municipality by about 
17 per cent, and it is expected that enough 
municipalities will join to make the system 
operative. Another Pennsylvania law pro- 
vides that one-half of the tax on foreign 
casualty insurance companies be paid to 
municipalities for their police pension funds, 
and in some cases to the state municipal em- 
ployees’ retirement fund. A third Pennsyl- 
vania law allows some municipalities to pay 
pensions out of current revenues to super- 
annuated employees who are not eligible to 
join the municipal retirement system. Other 
states amending existing municipal em- 
ployee retirement legislation included Ar- 
kansas, Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, South Dakota, Utah, 
Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, and 
Wyoming. Statewide municipal employee 
pension systems were defeated in Texas and 
Washington. 
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Municipal Officers and Employees. Several 
states enacted legislation putting groups of 
municipal employees under civil service laws. 
New Jersey placed all local housing author- 
ity employees under civil service. A Pennsyl- 
vania law puts certain fire department em- 
ployees under a merit system, and a Kansas 
law provides for civil service for policemen 
in some cities at the option of the city. Cali- 
fornia cities were given the power to vote 
wartime salary increases for elective officials. 
Some West Virginia cities were permitted to 
increase the compensation of councilmen, 
and a new Kansas law authorizes compen- 
sation for some city officials for whom com- 
pensation was not previously allowed and re- 
moves the limitation on the salaries of sev- 
eral city officials. 


PLANNING 


Postwar Planning and Public Works. In 
addition to the Pennsylvania and Washing- 
ton appropriation for postwar public works 
mentioned in the finance section, California 
set aside a postwar construction fund of 
$90,000,000, part of which may be made 
available for the construction of municipal 
public works. Another California measure ex- 
tended to 1947 the time limit for municipal- 
ities to apply for a share of the $10,000,000 
fund for drawing plans and acquiring sites for 
postwar public works projects. Indiana and 
Illinois were two other states appropriating 
funds for planning postwar projects by mu- 
nicipalities. Indiana appropriated $500,000 
and Illinois $4,850,000. The Illinois fund is 
to be made available to municipalities on a 
matching basis for technical, engineering, 
and research work in planning postwar 
projects. 

Urban Redevelopment and Housing. Urban 
redevelopment legislation was adpoted by 11 
states this year. The Colorado act, which is 
typical, authorizes municipalities to take the 
necessary measures to rehabilitate substand- 
ard areas. Municipalities are given the pow- 
er to clear substandard areas by using the 
power of eminent domain and to sell or lease 
the cleared land to reconstruction agencies 
for improvement in accordance with the mu- 
nicipal planning commission’s plans for the 
area. The act also provides for the creation 
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of municipal redevelopment authorities with 
powers to carry out projects, and it requires 
the municipal planning commission to pre- 
pare community plans for the area and a 
capital budget for financing the project. The 
redevelopment authority is given the right to 
issue special or general obligation bonds to 
finance the project. The Illinois law sets up 
a fund of $10,000,000 to aid cities and coun- 
ties in acquiring and clearing blighted areas 
to be developed by private enterprise or pub- 
lic housing authorities. Illinois and Pennsyl- 
vania authorized insurance companies to in- 
vest up to 10 per cent of their assets in hous- 
ing, either through direct operation of hous- 
ing facilities or through loans to housing con- 
cerns. California enacted a law requiring 
city approval of the construction of future 
housing projects by local housing authorities. 
Connecticut gave its state housing authority 
the task of preparing a state building code 
for voluntary adoption by municipalities. 

Zoning. The chief activity in zoning at 
the recent sessions of the legislatures was the 
passage of airport zoning laws. Eleven states 
passed this type of legislation, which gives 
the municipality the authority to zone the 
airport area whether or not it is within the 
municipal boundaries. Zoning of airport 
areas outside municipal boundaries is accom- 
plished by the formation of a joint zoning 
board, composed of representatives of the 
municipalities adjacent to the airport, with 
power to enforce zoning regulations in that 
area. Rhode Island adopted legislation 
authorizing municipalities to control the sub- 
division of land. The law follows the usual 
pattern of subdivision control acts in allow- 
ing municipalities through their planning 
boards to enact rules and regulations gov- 
erning and restricting platting of land and 
requiring all developers to submit plats to 
the planning board for approval. 


SURPLUS PROPERTY 


The availability of surplus war property 
and the preference that municipal govern- 
ments were given in its purchase by the 
Surplus Property Act of 1944 caused virtu- 
ally all states to enact legislation enabling 
municipalities to purchase federal surpluses 
without following the usual municipal pur- 
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chasing procedure involving advertising and 
competitive bidding. The Surplus Property 
Act provided that local governments be 
given preference after the federal govern- 
ment in the purchase of surplus war prop- 
erty. In many states the state purchasing 
agency has been designated as coordinator 
and distributor for municipalities in the 
purchase and handling of these surpluses. 
For example, the Indiana law provides that 
the state director of procurement and supply 
shall make available information concerning 
surplus property to municipalities on re- 
quest. Municipalities may requisition sur- 
plus property through the state division of 
procurement and supply providing it can be 
obtained at lower prices than by the usual 
purchasing methods. A state revolving fund 
is established for the purchase of surpluses. 
Washington has created a $5,000,000 re- 
volving fund to purchase surpluses for the 
state and local governments. The fund is 
administered by the state director of finance, 
budget and business, and he is permitted to 
buy for the state and the municipalities. 
The state is not permitted to make a profit 
on transactions with municipalities, although 
administrative costs may be added to the 
purchase price. Other state laws enacted 
were similar, and all suspended the usual 
controls surrounding public purchasing to 
enable municipalities to move quickly in the 
purchase of surpluses. 


VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 


A great many laws concerning veterans 
were passed at the recent legislative sessions, 
many of which affect municipalities. New 
veterans’ legislation concerning municipali- 
ties is of two main types: laws making vet- 
erans’ information service a municipal func- 
tion and laws giving veterans preference in 
municipal employment. New York created 
a veterans’ service agency in each city and 
made veterans’ counseling a municipal func- 
tion. The agency is to be headed by a direc- 
tor appointed by the mayor. The cost of the 
service agency will be a city charge, except 
that the state may pay not more than $5,000 
a year toward its maintenance. The local 
agency will utilize, as much as possible, the 
services and facilities of existing organiza- 
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tions, and all agencies concerned with veter- 
ans’ affairs’ are required to cooperate with 
the agency to achieve its purposes. Other 
states authorizing municipalities to establish 
veterans’ service centers included Tennessee, 
Florida, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, and 
New Jersey. A number of states enacted 
legislation giving honorably discharged vet- 
erans preference in municipal employment. 
Washington and Florida, for example, re- 
quire cities to give veterans a 10 per cent 
preference in competitive civil service ex- 
aminations for municipal jobs. 


AIRPORTS AND AVIATION 


The probability of federal subsidies for 
municipal airport construction and the like- 
lihood of greatly increased flying after the 
war prompted the states to enact many air- 
port and aviation laws. Many states estab- 
lished aeronautics commissions or boards to 
administer the state aviation and airport 
program and, in anticipation of federal aid, 
many authorized municipalities to accept 
federal assistance for municipal airports. 
Minnesota adopted one of the most compre- 
hensive aviation programs by enacting a 
group of five new laws. Special user taxes on 
aviation gasoline and registration of aircraft 
were levied, and commercial airlines will be 
taxed by the state under a special formula. 
In addition, an excise tax of 1 per cent, with 
a minimum of $10, is levied on aircraft. An 
aeronautics fund of $2,000,000 is created for 
state airports and for assistance to munici- 
palities establishing airports, and the sum 
of $800,000 is reappropriated to the metro- 
politan airport fund. Municipalities are 
given wide powers in the acquisition and 
operation of airport facilities, in addition to 
the authority to own and operate airports 
jointly. Pennsylvania appropriated $2,- 
750,000 for state airports and for assistance 
to municipalities in constructing airports. 
Many states enacted laws giving municipali- 
ties the power to zone airport areas, even if 
outside municipal boundaries. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL COOPERATION 


There was a great increase this year in 
the number of laws allowing intergovern- 
mental cooperation in the performance of 
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governmental services. Intermunicipal co- 
operation generally takes the form of allow- 
ing two or more governments to perform a 
function jointly and cooperatively. For ex- 
ample, a New Jersey law permits several 
municipalities to establish a joint veterans’ 
sérvice bureau and to finance it coopera- 
tively. The Tennessee law has the same pro- 
vision. Pennsylvania amended its legislation 
allowing municipalities to cooperate with 
each other through joint agreements by ex- 
panding the area of cooperation to include 
all municipal functions. Many of the new 
aviation laws provide for joint municipal 
action in establishing and operating airports, 
and provisions for intergovernmental co- 
operation are especially prominent in airport 
zoning legislation. Other forms of inter- 
governmental cooperation appearing in the 
1945 legislation include city, county, and 
health district cooperation in administering 
health activities in Washington; city-county 
cooperation in the eradication of mosquitoes 
in Oregon; and a South Dakota statute per- 
mitting municipaltities to contact with coun- 
ties for the maintenance of municipal streets 
and alleys. 


MISCELLANEOUS MUNICIPAL POWERS 


Some North Dakota municipalities are em- 
powered to establish municipal liquor stores 
upon petition of 30 per cent of the voters 
and after a referendum on the issue. Three 
states, California, Illinois, and New Mexico, 
passed hospital legislation. California author- 
ized the formation of hospital districts in 
counties of less than 200,000 population; 
Illinois and New Mexico authorized some 
municipalities to establish and operate hos- 
pitals. New York and California authorized 
municipalities to expend public funds to pur- 
chase medical, surgical, and hospital insur- 
ance for municipal employees. Municipali- 
ties are allowed to pay one-half the cost of 
the insurance. The California law also in- 
cludes group life insurance. Indiana author- 
ized cities to acquire and operate municipal 
parking lots and California permits cities to 
exercise the power of eminent domain to ac- 
quire off-street parking facilities. West Vir- 
ginia cities were authorized to become mem- 
bers of the league of municipalities. 























Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 
Inquiries from municipal officials are given prompt individual attention. 











Junior Traffic Patrols 


What is the function of a junior police force 
and how should it be organized? 


FEW cities have set up “junior police” 
forces which in effect are boys’ clubs 
sponsored by the police department with a 
view to preventing juvenile delinquency. 
They are not expected to do any police 
work. The term “junior police” therefore 
is a misnomer because it indicates that the 
boys are members of the police force. More 
in the nature of junior police are junior traf- 
fic patrols, perhaps better known as school 
safety patrols, which are well established in 
many cities and have proved to be extremely 
useful. The National Safety Council (20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago) has issued a 
pamphlet entitled Standard Rules for the 
Operation of School Safety Patrols (3 cents), 
and two brief memos, one entitled “History 
and Legal Status of School Safety Patrols,” 
and the other entitled “Traffic Regulation 
and Schools,” (15 cents each). School safe- 
ty patrols generally are sponsored by the 
school board, with the police department and 
other agencies assisting by furnishing infor- 
mation on the extent of the accident prob- 
lem in the community. The American Auto- 
mobile Association, Washington, D. C., has 
issued a pamphlet, School Safety Patrols. 


Some of the suggestions in the above 
pamphlet containing “standard rules” are 
questioned by municipal police officials who 
believe that more authority should be given 
to school patrols to direct traffic from the 
curb, and that drivers should observe school 
patrol signals to the same extent as those 
of the regular police. Where the junior traf- 
fic boys are given additional authority, the 
head of the squad at an intersection uses a 
whistle and all of the boys use signal staffs. 


(The “standard rules” prohibit the use of 
whistles and signal devices.) Some police 
officials believe that this equipment greatly 
increases the effectiveness of the junior pa- 
trol and results in greater safety for all school 
children. Whenever a motorist runs through 
a signal the junior traffic boys take the li- 
cense number and report it to the police 
officer in charge, who in turn immediately 
contacts the offending motorist and explains 
the purpose and operation of the patrol. 


A patrol squad usually consists of five 
boys, one of whom bears the rank of ser- 
geant. The boys stand on corners of the 
intersection and hold their signal staffs 
horizontally across the sidewalk until a 
sufficiently large group of students has con- 
gregated to justify stopping traffic. When 
the sergeant blows his whistle to stop the 
traffic the boys at the curb swing their 
signal staffs across the street, and when the 
traffic has stopped a second blast by the 
sergeant signals the children to cross. 


Schoolboy traffic patrols should not be re- 
sponsible to a private or outside organiza- 
tion. For this reason probably all the equip- 
ment should be furnished by the police 
rather than by some private agency which 
might seek to exercise some measure of con- 
trol. In some cities, as in Wichita, Kansas, 
for example, the junior traffic patrol super- 
visor in the police department determines 
the need for junior traffic patrols and or- 
ganizes them, instructs the patrols in the 
performance of their duties, supplies them 
with necessary equipment, and is responsible 
for their safety and welfare when on duty. 
The supervisor also works with the school 
authorities, the PTA, and representatives of 
safety organizations in educating children 
in matters of safety and in obtaining their 
cooperation and support. 
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Recent Federal Actions Affecting Cities 


urplus Property. Municipal Officials 
S who are interested in obtaining certain 
surplus property should have received the 
28-page List of Surplus Property, Form 
SPB-7 with instructions, and catalogues is- 
sued by regional offices of disposal agencies. 
Governmental agencies register only with 
the offices serving them directly as shown 
on the cover page of the List. Beginning 
July 25 all state and local governments 
which have indicated a need for certain avail- 
able property on Form SPB-7 will receive 
written notice of the availability of such 
property. Regional offices of some disposal 
agencies are setting up display and sales- 
rooms in various cities. 

City purchasing agents who learn that cer- 
tain property they desire is available at a 
distant point, and who wish to have its con- 
dition checked before purchasing it may, if 
they are a member of the National Institute 
of Governmental Purchasing, make arrange- 
ments through the NIGP, 730 Jackson 
Place, N.W., Washington, D. C. to have the 
purchasing agent of that city or a nearby 
city inspect tre property and make a report 
on its condition. 

The second quarterly progress report 
which the Surplus Property Board recently 
submitted to Congress contains the following 
opening paragraph: “Before the war, the 
physical assets of the United States were 
estimated at something in’excess of 350 bil- 
lion dollars. The surplus property resulting 
from this war will total such an enormous 
quantity that one estimate -places its cost 
as equal to a third of the value of every 
man-made article—from the smallest pin 
to Boulder Dam—which the country con- 
tained less than 10 years ago.” Surplus 
goods are selling at the rate of $50,000,000 
a month with the government recovering 
about 35 per cent of the cost. 


Housing. Late in June Congress amended 
the Lanham Act (Public Law 87) designed 


to relieve the housing problems of returning 
veterans and their families and the families 
of men still in the service. The new legis- 
lation authorizes the National Housing 
Agency to conduct a five-point program, al- 
though activities must be confined to the 
first three until funds for the others are 
voted by Congress: 

1. To encourage local community pro- 
grams to help veterans families and the 
families of servicemen away from home to 
find accommodations in the existing housing 
supply. 

2. To make available vacant units in fed- 
erally owned war housing to these families 
on the same basis as incoming essential war 
workers, if they cannot find suitable accom- 
modations they can afford in private hous- 
ing. 

3. Relaxation of occupancy restrictions 
on privately financed war housing to make 
families of veterans and of men still in serv- 
ice eligible for vacancies on the sanie basis 
as in migrant civilian war workers. 

4. To move surplus temporary housing to 
areas where it is needed by veterans’ and 
servicemen’s families. 

5. As a last resort, when the need cannot 
be met in any other way, to construct pub- 
licly financed temporary housing which 
would be removed after the emergency when 
permanent, standard housing is again avail- 
able. 

The National Housing Agency has re- 
quested the cooperation and assistance of 
municipal governments and other public and 
private agencies in cities in finding accom- 
modations for families of servicemen and 
veterans, and NHA regional offices will con- 
tact municipal officials on this problem. It 
is suggested, for example, that veterans’ in- 
formation centers might develop facilities 
for handling inquiries on housing. 

Court Decisions. The United States Su- 
preme Court late in May refused to rule on 
the constitutionality of a restrictive cove- 
nant. A lower court decision sustained the 
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validity of such a convenant in Washing- 
ton, D. C., and while the court’s negative 
action is not a definitive ruling it has the 
effect of enforcing the covenant in ques- 
tion. The United States Supreme Court on 
June 5, by denying a petition for a writ of 
certiorari, left in effect a lower court deci- 
sion that the Federal Public Housing Au- 
thority and the Philadelphia Housing Au- 
thority, in the construction of homes under 
the Lanham Act, are not subject to any state 
or local building regulations. 


Pending Legislation. Congress began a 
two months recess on July 31, and conse- 
quently the status of many bills of munici- 
pal interest will not be changed until’ after 
Congress reconvenes on October 8. The fed- 
eral-aid airport bills (S. 2 and H. R. 3615) 
were held up by a controversy over the ques- 
tion of whether funds should be allocated 
directly to cities or should be channeled 
through the states. Despite strong pressure 
from state officials, the House Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce Committee, in reporting 
favorably on H. R. 3615 on June 30, con- 
tinued to maintain that federal airport legis- 
lation neither should require nor prohibit 
channeling of federal aid airport funds 
through airport agencies in the states. Both 
bills would authorize the immediate ap- 
propriation of $3,000,000 to the CAA for 
preliminary plans and surveys. In addition 
the Senate bill would authorize $100,000,000 
a year for five years, and the House bill 
$650,000,000 for a ten-year period for air- 
port construction. Both bills would require 
50-50 matching on most projects. 


At least three Congressional committees 
are working on the question of federal 
financing of local postwar public works pro- 
grams. A bill introduced by Senator Thomas 
(S. 1123) would authorize the Federal 
Works Agency to make loans or grants from 
an annual appropriation of $1,000,000,000, 
with grants on a 50-50 matching basis, to 
state or local governments for virtually any 
public works not aided under other federal 
legislation. 

Congress will also consider increasing the 
$17,500,000 fund for public works planning. 
The first FWA advances to cities for actual 
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planning of postwar public works. were ap- 
proved on June 25, in the amount of a little 
over $1,000,000. A total of 162 applications 
totalling $4,281,425 had been received by 
early July. 

Other bills pending in Congress deal with 
public health and hospital facilities, fed- 
eral payments in lieu of taxes, social security 
coverage for municipal employees, and pub- 
lic service training. 


Committee Outlines Steps on Postwar 
Public Works Construction 


ECOMMENDATIONS on federal, state 
and local responsibility for urban re- 
development, low-income housing, and post- 
war public works construction, are set forth 
in a brief report submitted to Congress on 
July 3 by the House Special Committee on 
Postwar Economic Policy and Planning. The 
committee suggests that the federal govern- 
ment be prepared to make advances to state 
and local governments in the event of an 
unemployment crisis in order to speed up 
normal construction programs. On the sub- 
ject of housing the committee states in part: 
“The initiating of low-rent housing projects 
is primarily the responsibility of the local 
community. The committee believes that 
with very few exceptions low-rent housing 
projects should be undertaken and operated 
by local jurisdictions. . . . It is recognized, 
however, that the operation of such dwellings 
. . involves the accumulation of annual de- 
ficits . . . The cooperation of the federal 
government should take the form of (a) 
lending on long term at low interest rates 
against bonds issued by the local com- 
munity; (b) continuing to make available 
for a specified period a subsidy equivalent to 
the estimated deficit resulting from the low 
rental rates which are applied.” 

In discussing how the financing and plan- 
ning of public works should be divided 
among the respective levels of government 
the committee points out that the states 
have acquired large surpluses and that states, 
taken as a whole, have likewise increased 
their receipts. . . . “To enable local govern- 
ments to meet future capital requirements 
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in a successful manner, there will have to 
be (1) some adjustment in fiscal policies 
among the federal, state, and local govern- 
ments, and (2) a more rational control over 
municipal land development in the direction 
of conserving property values.” The com- 
mittee points out that some local govern- 
ments have appealed to the Congress over 
the heads of their state governments to help 
them out with appropriations to provide 
needed construction funds that are withheld 
from them because of legal restrictions im- 
posed by their own states. With regard to 
this problem the committee states: “It is 
the thought of this committee that no useful 
purpose will be served in the long run if the 
federal government aids and abets, through 
grants, the failure of a state to allow its 
local units the necessary fiscal powers to 
finance themselves. The committee recom- 
mends that Congress take a position of ad- 
hering to the general principle that no grants 
will be made to state and local governments 
for their normal and _ recurring public 
works.” The committee believes, however, 
that the federal government should provide 
funds for the preparation of public works 
construction plans, and that an appropriate 
federal unit should be designated to supply 
engineering guidance to the state and local 
governments for the preparation of such 
plans. 


The federal government, according to the 
committee, should take the leadership in 
bringing together the representatives of state 
and local governments so that they may 
have a part in the setting of goals and thé 
timing of public works. 


The respective responsibilities of federal 
and nonfederal authorities for a comprehen- 
sive public works program are summarized 
in the committee’s report as follows: 


1. Both the state and local governments enter 
the postwar period in a generally favorable 
financial position. The states and municipalities 
are in general capable of financing their con- 
struction during the years immediately following 
the war. 

2. It may take up to 5 years for the con- 
struction industry to build up its effective man- 
power, plants, equipment, and materials to max- 
imum peacetime capacity. During this interval 
it is not conceived to be the function of the 
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federal government to encourage~-overbidding 
for the limited»facilities. but rather to restrain 
the public-works program within boundaries that 
will permit private~ construction to speed the 
reconversion and the general expansion of pro- 
duction and employment. 

3. With respect to the normal and recurring 
public works of the state and local communities, 
the committee is of the view that the financial 
responsibility is solely with the state and local 
governments. 

4. There are cases, however, of communities 
which have been disorganized by the federal war 
effort in a degree which places upon the federal 
government some responsibility for participating 
in the readjustment of such war casualty local- 
ities. For this purpose the committee would 
recommend the provision for a temporary re- 
habilitation function to be performed by a unit 
of the Federal Works Agency. 


5. Where public works normally within the 
area of state and “local activity need to be 
speeded up in order to meet a slackening of 
employment, the federal government should be 
prepared to support the financing of such accel- 
erated activity. Needed advances made under 
this head to state and local governments should 
be amortized over the period of years that 
would have been required by the local govern- 
ment to finance the project under normal con- 
ditions. 

6. The federal government should encourage 
the state and local governments to prepare a 
reserve shelf of useful, deferrable public works 
against future unemployment. Legal restrictions 
prevent many local jurisdictions from planning 
or financing the planning of such public works 
in advance of formal approval of their construc- 
tion. To meet this problem the federal govern- 
ment should. make an adequate fund available 
to be drawn upon by state and local govern- 
ments as needed as an advance for the planning 
of backlog public works. The amount of such 
appropriations should be determined on the 
basis of the size of the backlog desired. The 
committee believes that a backlog of $5,C00,- 
000,000 of construction projects should be sup- 
ported by federal advances for planning, backed 
by suitable federal consultative facilities for 
guidance of local programs. 

7. The federal government’s public-works 
program is in general more flexible than that 
of the state and local governments. The federal 
government should therefore schedule its own 
projects in the way that will best fit into the 
rising or declining levels of the construction 
industry and the business cycle. 

8. A public-works authority should be set up 
along the lines suggested to facilitate scheduling 
of federal projects and the cooperation of non- 
federal public works, as well as private construc- 
tion in the aggregate of construetion activities. 
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State-City Cooperation in Planning 
Federal-Aid Highways 


HE URBAN planning division of the 
Texas Highway Department, in co- 
operation with city and county governments 
and the Public Roads Administration, has 
completed plans for highway routes through 
16 cities in Texas: Austin, Beaumont, Cor- 
pus Christi, Del Rio, Denton, El Paso, Fort 
Worth, Gainesville, Greenville, Houston, 
Lubbock, Orange, Paris, Port Arthur, San 
Antonio, and Tyler. Construction plans are 
now under way in eight of these cities under 
the federal-state-local plan as provided in 
the Federal Highway Act of 1944. Five 
principles were followed by the state high- 
way department in planning routes through 
cities: (1) Avoid traversing a critical zone. 
(2) Avoid schools and churches. (3) Find 
a route through the least expensive property 
to the fringe of the heart of the city. (4) 
Find the route best adapted to aid in the 
uniform development of the city by com- 
pactness of expansion rather than the 
“string” development of days past. This in 
turn fosters the economical installation of 
utilities and street construction. (5) Aid 
traffic by showing where traffic wants to go. 
The procedure in each city starts with an 
analysis of information supplied by muni- 
cipal - officials on «retail, wholesale, and ~in- 
dustrial areas; on residential zones by house 
and lot valuation; on apartment districts; 
and on all physical plants such as schools, 
parks, playgrounds, institutions, and 
churches. Traffic data are secured eithér by 
volume count or by origin and trip desti- 
nation. Preliminary plans for routes are 
then prepared and meetings held with plan- 
ning boards and with city and county offi- 
cials; a tentative report is given to munici- 
pal officials, and further conferences held. 
The suggestions of local officials are re- 
viewed by the director of urban planning of 
the state highway department and all in- 
formation submitted to the state highway 
engineer. After the plans are approved a 
report is printed with copies going to city 
and county officials and to the Public Roads 
Administration. In the case of some of the 
larger cities, such as Beaumont, Dallas, Fort 
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Worth, Houston, and San Antonio, consult- 
ing engineers from firms of national reputa- 
tion are engaged to make an independent 
report. 

When the final report has been approved 
and published municipal officials meet with 
the highway department to select projects 
by number and order of importance, to make 
a committment of funds available by the 
city and the state, and to make a recommen- 
dation to the highway commission which in 
turn makes the final decision. Cities and 
counties in Texas furnish the necessary right- 
of-way at no cost to the state, and the state 
highway department with federal assistance 
furnishes all engineering supervision and 
meets all construction costs. In all surveys 
that have been made so far the present city 
limits are considered to be the urban area.— 
Jac L. Gussets, director of urban plan- 
ning, Texas Highway Department. 


Municipal Parking Lots Financed by Special 
Assessment and Bonds 


ANSAS CITY, Kansas (121,458), re- 
cently opened for free public use three 
municipal parking lots with spaces for 336 
cars. Three additional off-street lots to take 
care of 300 cars have been acquired and are 
in’ temporary use, but improvements will 
not be completed until the abutting street is 
rebuilt in connection with the federal-aid 
highway plan. All six lots are conveniently 
located on either side of Minnesota Avenue, 
the street on which nearly all retail business 
is concentrated (see map). Many business 
places are directly accessible from the park- 
ing lots. All six parking lots are located in 
accordance with the comprehensive city plan 
prepared in 1940. 

The six parking lots occupy five and one- 
half acres of land that was either vacant or 
occupied by old and obsolete residences. 
The land was acquired by condemnation at 
a cost of $234,000 and improvements will 
cost approximately $150,000. These im- 
provements consist of grading, drainage, 5- 
inch pavement, stone walls, and lighting. 
Lights of the sealed-beam type, similar to 
those used in new war plants, are mounted 
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on 35-foot poles and will place one candle 
power of light per square foot of area. Car 
spaces are 20 feet long and 8 feet wide 
marked off by “buttons,” and driveways are 
26 feet wide. Eighty per cent of the cost of 
the land and improvements is financed 
through special assessment and 20 per cent 
by 10-year general improvement serial 
bonds. Nearly all of the area shown in the 
accompanying map is included in the special 
assessment district. 

Parking is limited to a two-hour period 
between the hours of 8:00 a.m. and 6:00 
r.M., and all-night parking is prohibited. 
Distribution of literature in the lots and 
throwing handbills into cars while parked 
is prohibited. The regulations are enforced 
by the police. No attendants are provided 
and there is no charge for parking. 

When all lots are completed parallel park- 
ing will replace angle parking on the main 
business street, and parking meters will be 
installed to allow 30 minutes parking for 
five cents. The use of meters will tend to 
popularize the use of the parking lots and 
make available parking space for short-time 
parkers who are willing to pay the five-cent 
charge for this privilege. It is expected that 
the revenue from the meters will pay for 
them and for the cost of policing and lighting 
the parking lots. Assuming a complete turn- 
over of cars every two hours the total num- 
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ber of cars that could be parked in the six 
lots during the day would be 3,180. 

The idea of off-street municipal parking 
lots was conceived in 1935 when a survey 
revealed only 613 off-street spaces, repre- 
senting private areas behind business estab- 
lishments and spaces in commercial garages 
and in commercial parking lots. The pur- 
pose of the parking lot plan was to provide 
needed parking space for shoppers, to en- 
courage rehabilitation of the downtown area, 
and to encourage the development of new 
businesses on streets parallel to the main 
business street instead of “ribbon” develop- 
ment on the one street. 

Construction of the parking lots has elim- 
inated some low-income, unsightly, and 
dilapidated buildings which were not only 
a fire hazard but were also a detriment to 


_business development. It is. expected that 


the rears of many stores will be improved to 
provide a convenient and direct access from 
the parking lots which are so located that 
they will conveniently serve all probable fu- 
ture commercial development. 

The idea of city-owned and operated park- 
ing lots originated with the downtown mer- 
chants and the plan was developed and car- 
ried through by municipal officials with the 
aid of the merchants and a committee of the 
chamber of commerce.—ALTON H. SKINNER, 
city attorney, Kansas City, Kansas. 
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LocaTION OF MUNICIPAL PARKING Lots (SHADED AREAS) IN THE CENTRAL 
Business District oF Kansas City, KANSAS 
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Reviews Methods of Redeveloping Central 
Blighted Areas of Cities 


HERE IS plenty of land in the center 

of most American cities to provide 
homes with openness and greenery, if the 
land can be made available on terms so that 
private developers can afford to use it with- 
out overcrowding. This is one of the main 
conclusions in a bulletin just issued by the 
National Housing Agency outlining methods 
of redeveloping blighted areas near the cen- 
ters of cities as well as in abandoned sub- 
divisions. The NHA in this bulletin takes 
the position that the rebuilding of cities is 
the clear concern of the states and their 
municipalities. 

The major objective in a program of land 
assembly is to make the central land as 
available as land in the fringe, according to 
the NHA bulletin which is entitled Land 
Assembly for Urban Redevelopment. This 
means wiping out differentials that now in- 
duce builders and residents to seek outlying 
lands to the exclusion of near-in land. To 
encourage such steps it might be necessary to 
write down the price of central land 60 to 70 
per cent. “The true cost of redevelopment,” 
the bulletin says, ‘is the difference between 
the annual charge for the money used to buy 
the land and the annual return from the 
land after redevelopment.” 

Re-use of land without overcrowding— 
not more than 20 families to the acre— 
would return an average of about 1.59 per 
cent of the estimated cost of acquiring it. 
The difference between this return and the 
cost of the money for the acquisition of the 
land would have to be met by low-interest, 
long-term borrowing by a public body and 
supplementary contributions by local, state, 
or federal government. While the federal 
and state government probably would par- 
ticipate in meeting the cost of land assem- 
bly, the most effective form of contribution 
to be expected from most cities is the vacat- 
ing of streets, creation of parks, provision 
of needed utilities, schools, or other facilities, 
the value of which may be counted as the 
city’s share. . 

The National Housing Agency in this 
bulletin does not propose nor support any 
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single formula for financing land assembly 
and redevelopment. It points out that most 
of the proposals for urban redevelopment 
have broken down on one vital point—the 
means of acquiring sizeable tracts for neigh- 
borhood redevelopment and of offsetting the 
present high acquisition costs for central 
blighted areas. The bulletin clarifies the 
elements of this problem and indicates pos- 
sible combinations that should be consid- 
ered in formulating a specific method or 
policy. 


More States Attack the Municipal 
Revenue Problem 


RECENT report on local government 

finance in Pennsylvania calls for a 
more equitable distribution of the gasoline 
tax among cities and other local units as 
well as the elimination of state taxation of 
local units through the four-mill tax on mu- 
nicipal bonds and the tax on liquid fuel. 
The Pennsylvania Postwar Planning Com- 
mission, which made the report, followed a 
trend in other states in calling for a com- 
prehensive study of the finances of the 5,241 
local governments in the state. Specific 
problems upon which appropriate recom- 
mendations should be had for the 1947 leg- 
islative session, according to the commis- 
sion, are government-owned tax exempt 
property, the present system of tax collec- 
tion, local governmental auditing, alloca- 
tion of functions between the state and its 
principal subdivisions, and the entire system 
of mandatory local expenditures. 

In Nebraska the legislature recently di- 
rected the legislative council to make a 
thorough study of the state revenue system 
and in Oregon a state tax study commission 
has been appointed by the governor in ac- 
cordance with a recent legislative act. In 
California and Virginia studies of local rev- 
enue already are under way, and in New 
York the governor is expected to call a 
special legislative session to enact recom- 
mendations made by a temporary state com- 
mission on municipal revenues and reduc- 
tion of real estate taxes (see Pusiic MAn- 
AGEMENT, April, 1945, p. 116). 
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Source: Engineering News-Record 


This chart shows trends in contracts for civil 
engineering construction in continental United 
States only and does not include construction 
by military combat engineers, American con- 
tracts outside the country, and shipbuilding. 
During the first 24 weeks of 1945 construction 
contracts totaled $787,742,000, 5 per cent lower 
than the same period of 1944. Public construc- 
tion totaled $563,578,000, 10 per cent lower than 
last year. Of the public total, $453,886,000 was 
for federal work, 16 per cent below 1944, and 
$109,692,000 was for state and municipal work, 
14 per cent above a year ago. Private con- 
struction totaled $224,164,000, 16 per cent 
above 1944. The minimum size projects in- 
cluded are: waterworks and waterways projects, 
$15,000; other public works, $25,000; industrial 
building, $40,000; other building, $150,000. 
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Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 


The index of the cost of living—the average 
cost of items making up 70 per cent of family 
budgets of wage earners and lower salaried 
workers in large cities—stood at 129.0 on June 
15, 1945, as compared with 128.0 on May 15, 
1945 (1935-39100). The family food bill was 
up 1.7 per cent and there were scattered in- 
creases in the prices of clothing, housefurnish- 
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ings, and miscellaneous items. The index is up 
2.9 per cent from June 1944, the largest in- 
creases being 5.4 per cent in the cost of clothing 
and 5.3 per cent in the cost of housefurnishings. 
Living costs on June 15, 1945 were 28.0 per 
cent above those of January 15, 1941, and 30.8 
per cent above those of August 15, 1939. This 
index does not reflect, however, additional war- 
time increases caused by lower quality, disap- 
pearance of low-priced goods, and forced changes 
in living habits. 
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Source: The Bond Buyer 


The Bond Buyer’s index stood at 1.46 on 
August 1, 1945, as compared with 1.40 on July 
1, 1945. (Note: This index averages bond 
yields of 20 large cities; yields vary inversely 
with bond prices.) 
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Source: Bureau of the Census and National Safety Council 


Motor vehicle deaths in the United States 
totaléd 1,920 in June, 1945, which was 11 per 
cent more than in June, 1944, and 14 per cent 
more than in June, 1943. 














What American Cities Are Doing” 











Selling City Planning 


HE city planning commission of Cleveland, 

Ohio, is issuing a series of monthly public 
information leaflets, under the title of “Your 
City—Tomorrow,” designed to explain what 
city planning is all about. The leaflets are used 
as handouts at club and neighborhood meetings 
wherever the subject of city planning is relevant 
and to pupils in school civics classes. The com- 
mission plans to explore other possible uses of 
the leaflet, such as inserts in local magazines, 
mailing lists, or correspondence, and for repro- 
duction as car cards or posters in store windows. 
These one-page pictorial leaflets deal with such 
subjects as zoning, recreation, street improve- 
ment, etc. 


Finance News From Here and There 


Surety companies that are members of the 
Towner Rating Bureau and operate in New 
York State have reduced the rate on public 
official bonds 30 to 35 per cent, and it is re- 
ported that this action is expected to result in 
reductions in other states. . . . The supreme 
court of Nebraska recently held (City of Lin- 
coln v. The First National Bank) that each de- 
posit of city funds in a bank is a contract, and 
because the city charter prohibits councilmen 
from having a financial interest in city contracts 
the city may not deposit funds in a bank in 
which a member of the city council or officer 
of the city is a stockholder, director, or officer. 
. . . Slightly more than one-half of the 19,318 
incorporated municipalities in the United States 





*Based in part on information in newsletters of 
several national organizations of public officials: 
American Municipal Association, American Public 
Welfare Association, American Public Works As- 
sociation, American Society of Planning Officials, 
Civil Service Assembly, Federation of Tax Ad- 
ministers, Governmental Research Association, In- 
ternational Association of Chiefs of Police, Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, National Association 
of Assessing Officers, National Association of Hous- 
ing Officials, National Fire Protection Association, 
National Institute of Governmental Purchasing, 
National Institute of Municipal Law Officers, and 
United States Conference of Mayors. 


close their fiscal years on December 31, accord- 
ing to a recent report by the Governments 


Division of the Bureau of the Census. The next 
most popular date for the closing of fiscal years 
is June 30, when 17.9 per cent close their books, 


Voters Defeat Civic Center Plan 


The voters of Portland, Oregon (305,394), on 
June 22 defeated by a 2-to-1 vote a proposed 
$2,000,000 bond issue and a tax levy of two 
mills a year for the next five years to raise a 
total of $5,000,000 for a 23-block civic center. 
The proposed civic center would have extended 
for seven blocks along the water front, and 
would have required the purchase of 19 city 
blocks now in private hands. The proposed area 
includes the present city hall and court house, 
and $1,000,000 of the proposed new funds would 
have been earmarked for the construction of 
new city buildings in the area. The plan had 
been adopted unanimously by the city council, 


Mail Leaflets With Tax Bills 


Royal Oak, Michigan (25,087), where E. M. 
Shafter is city manager, has issued a six-page 
circular to enclose with tax bills. It contains a 
detailed statement of the taxes for typical 
homes and a chart showing the apportionment 
of the tax dollar. Bloomfield, Connecticut 
(4,309), where W. T. Williamson is town man- 
ager, recently enclosed with tax bills a four- 
page leaflet explaining a two-mill increase in the 
tax rate, giving details of estimated income and 
expenditures for the fiscal year, and showing the 
distribution of the tax dollar. 


Voters Approve Unsound Pension Plan 


Miami Beach, Florida (28,012), voters on 
July 24 approved a special police and firemen’s 
pension plan which provides $100 a month pen- 
sion for life for police and firemen after 25 
years’ service providing the member was be- 
tween 21 and 31 years of age when appointed. 
The plan is on a non-actuarial basis and it is 
mandatory that the city levy a one-mill tax to 
raise $75,000 a year, which represents approxi- 
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mately 22 per cent of the current payrolls of 
the two departments; the members of the two 
departments contribute $7,200 a year, or 2 
per cent, of their pay toward the plan. This 
special pension was approved in spite of the 
fact that all police and firemen are eligible to 
participate in a pension plan for all employees, 
adopted by the city council and approved by 
the voters in June, 1945. The facts about the 
fire and police pension plan were set forth in a 
special letter mailed to the voters by City Man- 
ager Claude A. Renshaw prior to the election. 
The ending of the letter read: “The act creating 
this pension system was passed by the legis- 
lature contrary to the wishes of the city council 
as expressed by unanimous action of the city 
council on April 4, 1945. It is clear that the 
act as proposed is . . . not in the interests of 
the taxpayers.” 


Recent Personnel News 


In Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 23 department 
heads and other high administrative employees 
in a recent four-page letter to the mayor and 
council emphasized the need for higher salaries 
for executive positions in the municipal service. 
... The city council of Portland, Oregon, re- 
cently authorized an additional $5 per month 
cost-of-living adjustment for city employees, 
raising the total monthly cost-of-living adjust- 
ment to $22 in addition to the $17 war bonus 
now received by city employees. . . . The city 
council of Reading, Pennsylvania, has adopted 
an ordinance which recognizes a local of the 
American Federation of State, County, and 
Municipal Employees as bargaining agent for 
city workers. The ordinance provides for paid 
vacations and holidays, time and one-half for 
overtime work, and grievance procedure for pro- 
tection against dismissal without cause, and 
check-off. . . . Columbus, Ohio, has created a 
wage adjustment commission of five citizens 
appointed by the mayor to serve without pay, 
for the purpose of studying the classification 
and standardization of all positions in the 
municipal service. . . . San Diego, California, 
las recently created three new positions—assist- 
ant city manager at $10,000 a year, assistant to 
the city manager at $6,500 a year, and admin- 
istrative assistant in the budget office at $3,164. 
.. . A New York State law enables cities to 


grant vacations to all employees who are com- 
pensated on a per diem or hourly basis after 
completing one year of service. Among the cities 
which have granted vacations with pay to non- 
salaried municipal employees are Poughkeepsie, 
Schenectady, Niagara Falls, and Elmira. 


Courts Uphold Taxes on City Utilities 


The Ohio Supreme Court on June 6 held that 
Cleveland’s municipally owned transit system is 
not exempt from property taxation. The transit 
system’s annual tax bill is estimated at $250,000. 
The decision (Zangerle et al. v. City of Cleve- 
land) is believed to have opened the door for 
the taxation of all municipally owned utilities 
in the state. The Indiana Supreme Court in a 
recent decision reached a somewhat similar con- 
clusion when it held that the city of Linton 
must pay the state gross income tax on water, 
electric, and gas utilities, and that the city of 
Evansville must pay the gross income tax on 
its market, golf course, airport, and cemeteries. 


Centralizes Control of City Affairs 


Four large cities are taking steps toward 
reorganizing the administration of municipal 
activities. In Los Angeles, Mayor Fletcher 
Bowron in a letter to department heads recently 
stated: “Administrative policy affecting all de- 
partments will be formulated in my office and 
will have one policy affecting all departments 
rather than 20 separate policies initiated by the 
boards of the several departments. I further 
propose to see to it that we have more central- 
ized administrative control through the exercise 
of specified or implied powers of the mayor 
that have not heretofore been applied. . . . Ex- 
cept as to routine matters, the departments 
should have their contacts with the council 
through the mayor’s office. This is particularly 
true with reference to recommendations for 
council action and, specifically, whenever an 
appropriation is requested or a new ordinance 
or the amendment of an existing one is asked.” 
The mayor announced that he planned to in- 
crease the personnel of his office to enable him 
to exercise more control and direction over 
municipal activities. 

In Baltimore, Maryland, a charter revision 
commission recently submitted to the mayor a 
proposed charter to replace the present instru- 
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ment adopted 47 years ago. Copies of the pre- 
liminary draft also were submitted to members 


of the city council and to department heads for — 


suggestions and criticism. A final draft is to be 
submitted to the council in the fall with the 
hope that it can be submitted to the people in 
November, 1946. The mayor-council plan would 
be retained but a number of boards and com- 
missions abolished. In Hartford, Connecticut, 
Mayor Mortensen has proposed the appointment 
of a nine-man charter review commission, and 
in Seattle, Washington, a charter commission is 
now at work revising the charter. 


Higher Pay for Federal Employees 


Annual salaried employees in the federal 
classified service received sliding scale pay in- 
creases effective July 1 under legislation recently 
approved by Congress. A 20 per cent increase 
in base pay is provided on salaries up to and 
including $1,200; 10 per cent on that portion 
of pay between $1,200 and $4,600; and a 5 per 
cent increase on the portion of base pay above 
$4,600. In addition, time and one-half is to be 
paid for overtime beyond 40 hours on salaries 
up to $2,980, and employees whose salaries are 
above that figure will receive overtime pay but 
at less than time and one-half rates. The Civil 
Service Commission is given authority to set 
entrance rates above the minimum of the grade, 
and the waiting period for within-grade in- 
creases is reduced to 12 months for positions 
below $4,300 a year, and to 18 months above 
that point. The effect of the new pay schedule 
is to raise employees base pay for a 40-hour 
work week to a point closely approximating the 
pay previously received for 48 hours, including 
overtime, under the old schedule. Action has 
already been taken to reduce the work week to 
44 hours in several federal agencies, and it is 
anticipated that the bulk of the federal service 
will return to a 40-hour week when conditions 
permit. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


Saginaw, Michigan, has adopted ordinances 
relating to charges for fire protection outside 
the city limits and establishing regulations for 
the use and operation of municipal cemeteries. 
Baltimore, Maryland, has created an aviation 
commission; Yonkers, New York, has estab- 
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lished a veterans service agency as a new city 
department; Dearborn, Michigan, has set up a 
bureau of public relations; Spokane, Washing. 
ton, has provided for regulating the structure 
and maintenance of places of public assem. 
biage; Grand Rapids, Michigan, has established 
a retirement system for police and firemen; and 
Racine, Wisconsin, has established a municipal 
collection system for ashes and rubbish. In 
Wilmington, Delaware, the newly created de- 
partment of health will administer a new munic- 
ipal health and sanitary code with broad pro- 
visions, including authority to enforce cleanli- 
ness of dwellings, alleys, and courts. 


Increases in Truck Drivers’ Wages 


Information received from 165 cities on 
refuse collection and disposal practices by the 
American Public Works Association shows that 
two-thirds of these cities in recent years have 
increased truck drivers’ wages from $15 to $25 
per month, with the remaining cities providing 
increases of less than $15 or more than $25. 
Many cities have had difficulty in getting men 
to report for work every day, and in Birming- 
ham, Alabama, regular attendance is encouraged 
by the payment of a bonus of one-half day’s 
pay per week to employees who work full-time 
six days a week. A few other cities, such as 
Detroit and Highland Park, Michigan, give a 
similar incentive to prevent absenteeism by 
paying time and one-half for all work in excess 
of 40 hours per week. 


Interest and Tax Rates Lower 


Pontiac, Michigan (66,626), will save $251, 
742 in interest costs over an 11-year period 
through the refinancing of $750,000 in refund- 
ing bonds at an over-all interest rate of 1.122 
per cent as compared with the 4% per cent 
interest paid on the old bonds. . . . Cambridge, 
Massachusetts (111,000), has reduced its tax 
rate another $2 making a rate of $35.90 per 
$1,000 assessed valuation as compared with 
$46.30 in 1941 when the council-manager plan 
was inaugurated. This is the lowest tax rate 
the city has had since 1933, and assessed valua- 
tions are $16,000,000 lower now than in 1933. 
Colorado Springs, Colorado (36,798), has paid 
off all of its general purpose debt, leaving only 
$225,000 in utility bonds outstanding. Oakland, 
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California, recently sold $15,764,000 in bonds 
for improvement purposes, and invested the 
money in seven-eighths per cent treasury cer- 
tificates until needed for the improvements. 
Long Beach, California (164,271), recently sold 
to a New York bank $4,525,000 in drain and 
bridge bonds at an effective interest rate of 
6841 per cent. 


Too Many Police Precincts 


Postwar plans of the police department in 
Detroit, Michigan, include the replacement of 
seven of the 15 police precinct stations in the 
city and the construction of three additional 
precinct stations. But a recent survey made by 
the: Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research 
shows that if the city were redistricted to pro- 
vide a crime load of about equal proportion for 
each precinct, from five to seven of the pre- 
cincts could be eliminated. Under either one of 
the two plans proposed by the Bureau the city 
could effect an annual saving of $355,000 and 
equalize the work of the precincts. The survey 
report (see page 254 in this issue) discusses 
methods of re!ating the precinct layout to the 
crime load and other work, outlines modern 
techniques of precinct administration, and sug- 
gests plans for relocating precinct stations in 
Detroit. 


Buys Insurance From Mutual Company 


The Ohio Supreme Court on June 21 implied 
the right of the city of Cleveland to place in- 
surance on the city-owned street railway system 
with a mutual company of the assessment type, 
the same company in which it had been carried 
for 25 years under private ownership. The city 
placed the insurance after competitive bidding, 
and the court held that the city’s method of 
wording the proposals provided free and open 
competition, and that stock companies were not 
placed at a disadvantage by the wording of the 
proposal. 


Adopts Interim Zoning Ordinance 


The city council of Wilmington, North Caro- 
lina (estimated population 55,000), recently en- 
acted an interim zoning ordinance ‘to protect 
residential areas from additional commercial or 
industrial buildings. This ordinance is to remain 
in effect during the development. of a complete 
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citywide zoning ordinance. The interim measure 
provides that requests for permits to alter or 
erect commercial or industrial structures in 
blocks more than two-thirds of which are de- 
voted to residential use, must be submitted to 
the city planning board for investigation and 
report. A board of adjustments has been cre- 
ated to hear any appeals that may arise from 
the decisions of the planning board. 


Admissions and Cigarette Taxes 


Bellingham, Washington (30,823), received 
$25,896 in 1944 from the local admissions tax 
of one cent on each 20 cents or a fraction 
thereof. Bessemer, Alabama (22,826), received 
a revenue of $35,173 during the last fiscal year 
from a local cigarette tax and $13,689 from a 
local amusement tax. Ten other Alabama cities, 
five Florida, and seven Missouri cities have local 
cigarette taxes, the usual amount being one or 
two cents per package. 


Higher Water Rates Beyond City Limits 


Yakima, Washington (27,221), according to a 
decision by the superior court of Yakima 
County on June 14, may charge higher rates for 
water outside the city limits than for water de- 
livered to residents, and the city has a right to 
discontinue furnishing water outside the city 
limits upon giving reasonable notice. The court 
stated that through property taxes the water 
customers inside the city had borne the financial 
burden of acquiring the system, and also that 
the costs of billing and collecting water charges 
were higher for outside customers. A survey of 
water rates made by the League of Oregon cities 
several years ago showed that most Oregon cities. 
charge from 10 per cent to 25 per cent more for 
water service outside the city limits. 


States Help Cities Prepare Plans 


The state planning board in Alabama _has 
established district offices in Birmingham, Mo- 
bile, and Sheffield, where staff members are 
available to assist municipal governments with 
their planning problems. The state planning 
commission in Tennessee also assists local gov- 
ernments through its three regional offices. In 
both states the local government units contrib- 
ute financially toward the development of local 
plans. In Wisconsin the state planning board, 
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at the request of the city, goes into a com- 
munity and draws up plans, helps draft zoning 
and other ordinances, and in general supervises 
planning developments without charge to the 
municipality. Another state that assists local 
governments in planning is Virginia. 


Statewide Contest of Municipal Reports 


The Institute of Public Service at the Univer- 
sity of Connecticut has inaugurated an annual 
statewide competition of municipal reports 
issued by cities, towns, and boroughs in that 
state with the purpose of encouraging better 
municipal reporting. Reports published during 
the calendar year 1945 are eligible for entry in 
the contest. Reports will be judged in accord- 
ance with certain standards covering content, 
understandability, and attractiveness. Local gov- 
ernments entering the contest will be classed in 
population groups and awards made in each 
division as follows: highest award, merit award, 
and honorable mention. Annual municipal re- 
port contests have been conducted in four of the 
six New England states in recent years, and it 
aas been proposed that a municipal report con- 
-est for all New England cities be inaugurated. 


Small Cities to Build Hospitals 


In Kansas five small cities recently voted 
hospital bond issues totalling $760,000. These 
cities are Columbus (3,402), Marion (2,000), 
Pratt (7,000), Russell (4,819), and Winfield 
(10,000). Coffeyville (17,355), is considering 
a bond issue of $350,000, and Stafford (2,000), 
of $75,000 for new hospitals. Arkansas City, 
Kansas (12,752), has recently retained an archi- 
.tect to draw up plans for a $350,000 hospital. 
Junction City (8,507), has voted an addition 
to its hospital at a cost of $175,000. There are 
113 hospitals in the state, according to a survey 
recently completed by the state board of health; 
52 have 25 or fewer beds while 14 have more 
than 100 beds each. 


Six Cities Buy Electric Systems 


Six municipalities, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, and a rural cooperative in eastern 
Tennessee have acquired the distribution system 
of a private power and light company. The 
cities will purchase power from the TVA and 
distribute it through the municipally owned sys- 
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tems. The six cities and the amount of bonds 
issued by each as their share in the purchase of 
the property are: Bristol, Tennessee, $1,300,009 
revenue bonds at 1.51 per cent; Elizabethton, 
Tennessee, $820,000 at 1.52 per cent; Bristol, 
Virginia, $1,250,000 at 1.56 per cent; Green. 
ville, Tennessee, $900,000 at 1.40 per cent; and 
Johnson City, Tennessee, $2,303,000 at 1.49 
per cent. 


City Grants Bus Franchise 


Saginaw, Michigan (82,794), recently granted 
a 15-year franchise to a local bus company, 
reserving for the city council the right to ap. 
prove types of equipment, service, rates, and 
providing for a method of settling disagree- 
ments, strikes, and lockouts. The city has the 
right at any time to buy and take over all 
property of the bus company. Under the terms 
of the franchise the company agrees to pay the 
city $1.50 a year per passenger seat. 


Lower Rates With TVA Power 


Murray, Kentucky (3,773), the first city in 
Kentucky to contract with the Tennessee Valley 
Authority for electricity, recently celebrated its 
third anniversary of municipal ownership. The 
city has paid $60,000 of its $200,000 bonded in- 
debtedness and expects to pay an additional 
$30,000 this year. The plant has earned a sur- 
plus of $75,000 in the three years of operation 
with TVA power. Operating first with “interim” 
and then with “standard” TVA rates, the munic- 
ipal plant has saved consumers approximately 
$95,000 in lower rates in the three years, with a 
40 per cent rate reduction. 


Steps Toward Traffic Safety 


One car in seven has poor brakes—brakes that 
fail to take hold before the brake pedal comes 
within an inch of the floorboard. This is the 
average shown by checks on 1,806,145 cars in 
the United States and Canada during the six 
weeks of the brake check program sponsored 
by the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police from April 15 to June 1. President 
Truman, upon receiving a special report of the 
program result, issued an appeal to every man 
and woman who drives an automobile to do 
his part to avert a threatened rise in traffic 
casualties by keeping his car in safe operating 
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condition and by driving it with the utmost 
care... . . To help improve the administration 
of justice in traffic courts, and to reduce the 
number of accidents, deaths, and injuries caused 
by violation of traffic laws, is the purpose of a 
nationwide traffic court program sponsored 
jointly by the American Bar Association and 
the National Safety Council, and set forth in 
a 7-page pamphlet entitled The Traffic Court 
Program, available on request to the National 
Safety Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago. . . . Pasco, Washington, has adopted an 
ordinance fixing a fine of $300 or a 30-day jail 
sentence for individuals caught damaging park- 
ing meters. .. . The Bureau of Highway Traffic 
at Yale University is resuming its graduate 
training in traffic engineering, which was aban- 
doned in the fall of 1941. Enrollment for the 
first year is limited to 35 students. Ten fellow- 
ships of $1,400 each have been made possible 
by grants from the Automotive Safety Founda- 
tion. 


Nationwide Survey of Hospitals 


The Commission on Hospital Care is making 
a complete inventory of the nation’s hospitals— 
location, ownership, area served, physical struc- 
ture, bed capacity, equipment, capacity for serv- 
ice, qualifications of personnel, financial status, 
etc., of every hospital in the country. The Com- 
mission was inaugurated by the American Hos- 
pital Association and the study is financed by 
the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, The Common- 
wealth Fund, and the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis. This is the first compre- 
hensive hospital survey in the nation’s history, 
and it is expected that the facts yielded by the 
survey will provide a basis for sound planning 
and effective hospital construction in the post- 
war era. 


Protects Workers Promoted to New Jobs 


In San Diego, California (203,341), the civil 
service commission has amended its rules to 
hold open the former jobs of promoted em- 
ployees until the commission learns whether or 
hot such employees make good in their new 
positions. Prior to the amendment, a perma- 
nent employee who was promoted and then 
Separated from his former position, and failed 
to make good during the probationary period, 
had no opportunity to return to his former posi- 
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tion unless there was a vacancy. Under the new 
rule the commission may restore an employee 
failing to make good in his new position to the 
class of position he held before promotion even 
though such action might force a layoff of a 
new employee. 


Requires Removal of Car Keys 


The city council of St. Paul, Minnesota 
(287,736), recently amended its traffic ordi- 
nance to make it unlawful to leave automobiles 
parked on the street or in unattended parking 
lots without removing the ignition key. Similar 
ordinances are in effect in Minneapolis, Detroit, 
Kansas City, and St. Joseph, but the St. Paul 
ordinance differs in that police officers are 
authorized to remove the keys from the cars, 
and the owner must come to police. headquarters 
to get them. The new regulation is designed to 
reduce automobile thefts and also reduce juve- 
nile delinquency. During 1944 a total of 284 
automobiles were stolen in St. Paul; 71 per cent 
had been parked with the ignition keys in them. 
More than three-fourths of all automobile 
thefts were by juveniles. 


Collects Rents on Tax-Foreclosed Property 


Buffalo, New York (575,901), during the 
period from October 8, 1942, to April 30, 1945, 
collected $58,247 from tenants on premises on 
which tax foreclosure had been started. Of this 
amount, $25,381 was spent for repairs, leaving 
a balance of $31,866. Buffalo, under a recent 
change in the state law, was authorized to have 
the comptroller appointed receiver of rents on 
tax-delinquent property. Such a receiver may 
be appointed prior to the commencement of tax 
foreclosure action and such action is independ- 
ent of the foreclosure suit. 


In-Service Training Booms 


Twenty-six police officers recently graduated 
from Northwestern University Traffic Institute’s 
four and one-half months course in traffic police 
administration. The group represented the police 
departments of 16 cities, six states, and one 
county, and makes a total of 247 officers who 
have completed the traffic police administration 
course at the Institute since it was founded in 
1936. . . . More than one hundred police and 
fire officials from 14 states attended a special- 
ized training course in arson detection and in- 
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vestigation at Purdue University in May... . 
Approximately one thousand California state 
employees have participated in a job methods 
training program being conducted in nearly all 
state departments. . . . San Diego, California, 
recently inaugurated a discussion group on pub- 
lic works administration for 20 municipal em- 
ployees, using as a basis the textbook published 
by the International City Managers’ Association, 
and Dallas, Texas, has started a similar discus- 
sion group for department heads using as a 
basis The Technique for Municipal Administra- 
tion published by the ICMA. 


Two Cities Tax Local Utilities 


The city council of Fort Myers, Florida 
(10,604), recently adopted an ordinance levying 
a 10 per cent utilities’ tax which will be added 
to bills for water, gas, bottled gas, electricity, 
and telephone service, with a ceiling of $15 on 
the tax added to any one bill for any one serv- 
ice. Mayor Dave Shapard estimates that the 
new tax will bring in an annual revenue of 
$49,000—the city-owned water and gas plant 
$19,000 a year, the electric power company 
$25,000, and the telephone company $5,000. 
The new tax provides a method of securing 
revenue from property owners who are ex- 
empted from property taxes by the state home- 
stead exemption law. . . . Wichita Falls, Texas 
(45,112), on June 11 adopted an ordinance 
levying a 2 per cent tax on the gross receipts 
of the telephone company for service provided 
within the corporate limits of the city. 


City Operates Emergency Coal Yard 


During the past winter the city of Schenec- 
tady, New York (87,549), was induced by the 
Schenectady County Coal Dealers’ Association 
te rent a coal yard, purchase sufficient fuel to 
set up an emergency pool, and to sell this fuel 
wholesale to local coal dealers whose stocks 
were completely exhausted and whose customers 
were desperate:y in need of fuel. The coal yard, 
which operated from February 12 until April 4, 
made sales in one-quarter-ton lots when the 
emergency office created by the coal dealers 
certified that a dealer was out of fuel and that 
his orders were “emergency.” This service re- 
quired the time of only one municipal employee, 
for the purchaser did the loading. Except for 


the cost of unloading cars, the emergency 
municipal coa! business was self-sustaining, and 
the added cost to the purchaser was only slightly 
more than $1 per family served. 


Eight Texas Cities Win Awards 


At the Texas Water and Sewerage Short- 
School, which has a record attendance in 1945 
of more than 400, awards for 1944 were pre- 
sented to eight Texas cities: Mission, for high- 
est per cent of population connected to the 
public water system; Jacksboro, for best bac- 
terial analysis record; Jacksonville, for main- 
taining best water control laboratory; Brady, 
for highest per cent of population connected to 
sewer system; Camp Swift, for maintaining 
most attractive sewage plant; Lubbock, for best 
method of sewage sludge disposal and use; Big 
Spring, for most advantageous use of sewage 
effluent for industrial purposes, and Uvalde, for 
most advantageous use of sewage effluent for 
irrigation uses. 


Short Course in City Planning 


A two-weeks training conference, sponsored 
jointly by the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and the American Society of Planning 
Officials, will be held in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, from October 22 to November 2, 1945. 
Emphasis will be placed on technical and admin- 
istrative procedures and the application of 
approved planning standards. The conference 
will be open to men and women who have had 
practical experience in planning or in a related 
professional fie!d. Following the two-weeks con- 
ference a special 10-week training course will 
be held at MIT in which special emphasis will 
be put on problems of urban redevelopment. 
For further information on these training pro- 
grams write the Division of City Planning, 
MIT, Cambridge 39, Massachusetts. 


Profit Sharing in Garbage Collection 


Kansas City, Missouri (399,178), has nego- 
tiated an unusual garbage collection and disposal 
contract providing for a profit-sharing feature 
if the price of the hogs to which the garbage 
is fed exceeds an average price of $10 per hun- 
dred pounds. The city will gain a portion of 
the profit if the price of hogs increases and if 
the price drops below $10 the city will pay more 
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for collection service. The same principle ap- 
plies if the wages paid by the contractor in- 
crease or decrease. The base collection price 
per ton is $5.65 but because of high hog prices 
the city pays only $4.52'% per ton. During the 
past 10 years, when for the most part wage 
scales were low, the city paid from $5.35 to 
$6.85 per ton. The contract calls for the use 
of enclosed trucks painted snowwhite and 
equipped with a self-packing unit. 


“Position” Surety Bonds Preferred 


Cincinnati, Ohio (455,610), recently awarded 
a contract to the low bidder for furnishing a 
“position” bond at a premium of $2,289 for a 
two-year period. After a survey of the various 
forms of surety bonds by the purchasing agent 
the city decided to abandon the “name sched- 
ule” type bond, in which the names of em- 
ployees holding certain positions are listed, and 
to protect the city against loss regardless of the 
employee performing the duties at the time of 
any loss. The number of persons covered by 
the new bond is the same as under the old form 
but the cost is $400 less than the bid submitted 
by the same vendor in 1942 when bids were 
submitted on a name schedule bond. By award- 
ing the contract on the basis of a two-year 
period an additional saving of more than $250 
was realized. 


Enforcement of Fire Regulations 


Detroit, Michigan, has adopted a series of 
ordinances effective June 22, transferring the 
enforcement of regulations on inflammable 
liquids, public assemblage, explosives, and acety- 
lene apparatus from the building department 
to the fire department. One of the ordinances 
provides that no license can be issued for any 
building or structure used for public assemblage 
until the fire marshal has made an inspection 
and a written report to the license collector of 
the police department. These ordinances are in 
general accord with recommendations made by 
the city controller’s office in July, 1944, on the 
enforcement of fire regulations in Detroit. It 
was suggested that the building department 
assume responsibility for correcting or abating 
fire hazards inherent in the construction of a 
building while the fire department should main- 
tain continuous control over fire hazards in con- 
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nection with the handling and storage of haz- 
ardous materials, hazards resulting from personal 
property and the influence of the human element 
in its use, and regulating the means of emer- 
gency egress from buildings. 


Safety for City Employees Pays 


Alhambra, California (38,935), recently re- 
ceived a return of $5,078 which was 63 per cent 
of the amount of the premiums paid to the 
state compensation insurance fund for work- 
men’s compensation insurance. The fact that 
there were so few injuries to city employees 
during 1944 and that those that did occur were 
minor ones, was credited to the “exceptional 
supervisory” ability of city officials by the ex- 
ecutive of the state fund. The city’s safety 
record has steadily grown better; in 1941-42 
the premium was 38.5 per cent and in 1942-43 
it was 56 per cent. The average net cost to the 
city in the last three years was 54 per cent of 
the regular premium. 


Regulation of Circuses 


Rochester, New York (324,975), has adopted 
an ordinance regulating circuses (ordinance No. 
45-137 adopted May 8, 1945). In applying for 
a license the operator of a circus is required to 
submit a plan showing the location of all tents 
and apparatus and indicating the construction 
of grandstands, bleachers, spacing of seats, etc. 
Such a plan is to be submitted 15 days before 
the scheduled date for the performance. The 
commissioner of public safety is required to 
determine the amount of fire equipment and the 
number of policemen to keep in attendance at 
the circus during performances. Detailed plans 
must also be approved by the superintendent of 
buildings. The applicant is then required to 
deposit with the city treasurer a sum equal to 
the cost of furnishing fire equipment and police 
personnel to reimburse the city for such ex- 
penses. The applicant also must file with the 
city (1) a bond in the sum of $1,000 to protect 
the city from liability or damage done to the 
streets, sewers, trees, or adjoining property; 
and (2) evidence that a public liability insur- 
ance policy in the amount of not less than 
$20,000 per one person, and $200,000 for one 
accident, is in force at the time of perform- 
ances. 

















Personnel Exchange Service 














POSITIONS OPEN 


. Wort, Fiorma (7,408). City Man- 
ager. College education preferable but not 
essential. Experience in public administration 
required, preferably as city manager, and in- 
cluding experience in municipal finance. Salary 
$4,000 to $6,000 a year. Apply to Mayor Tom 
G. Smith. 

SALINAS, CALIFORNIA (11,586). City Manager. 
Council specifies “previous manager experience, 
public works service, and aptitude for meeting 
public.” Salary range $4,620 to $7,300. Send 
applications to Geraldine Teichert, chief deputy 
city clerk. 

Bay City, MICHIGAN (47,956). City Man- 
ager. J. Harry Nelson, city manager since 1936, 
resigned on July 26. Present salary $6,000 but 
council may pay more. Send applications to 
E. B. Bennett, city clerk. 

JACKSONVILLE BEACH, FLorRIDA (3,566). As- 
sistant to City Manager. Must have engineering 
training and experience. Beginning salary $3,000. 
Apply to James Q. Palmer, city manager. 

WILMETTE, ILLINOIS (17,226). Police Chief. 
Qualifications include experience with juvenile 
problems, background in modern police methods, 
and some university education. Starting salary 
$300 to $350 per month. Send application to 
W. A. Wolff, village manager. 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. (1) Classification 
Examiner. Duties of this new position are to 
keep the city’s position classification plan and 
salary schedule up to date and to investigate 
inequalities. College, with at least five years 
experience in personnel work required. Nation- 
wide examination on October 19. Salary $4,400. 
(2) Municipal Reference Librarian. Position is 
of a governmental research nature and does not 
require knowledge of technical librarianship. 
One year of graduate study, or law degree, or 
one year of responsible professional or public 
administrative work required. Nationwide ex- 
amination on October 5. Salary $3,800 to 
$4,600. (3) Architectural Planner. Requires a 
knowledge of housing and planning as well as 
license as an architect. A nationwide examina- 
tion will be held on October 5. Salary range 
$4,000 to $4,900. Examination arrangements 
for all three positions will be made to suit the 
convenience of candidates. Address City Service 
Commission, City Hall, Milwaukee. 


APPOINTMENTS 
J. M. Brery, city engineer of Jackson, Mich- 
igan, since 1926, and also assistant city manager 


for several years, was recently appointed the 
first city manager of Midland, Michigan. 


James W. BRADNER, JR., divisional engineer 
at Fort Worth for the Federal Works Agency, 
has been appointed city manager of Waco, 
Texas, to succeed W. C. Torrence who resigned, 
after 10 years of service, on account of his 
health. Mr. Bradner was formerly engineer in 
charge of properties for the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and manager of Norris, Tennessee. 

Ropert L. Cooper, city manager of Albu- 
querque, New Mexico, from 1926 to 1932, and 
city manager of Port Arthur, Texas, from 1932 
to 1937, has been reappointed city manager at 
Port Arthur. 

W. O. CUTHBERTSON, formerly manager of 
Newton, Kansas, has been made city manager 
of Abilene, Kansas. 

Witiarp F. Day, who has had 30 years of 
public administrative experience with city, 
county, state, and federal governments, has been 
appointed county supervisor of Montgomery 
County, Maryland. Mr. Day was city manager 
of Staunton, Virginia, from 1923 to 1934, and 
county manager of Henrico County, Virginia, 
from 1934 to 1941. 

WILLIAM P. EDMONSON, city manager of 
Pontiac, Michigan, from 1933 to 1943, and 
chairman of the Michigan State Liquor Control 
Commission in 1944 has been appointed deputy 
director of the Michigan Planning Commission. 

Hersert D. Fritz, associate director of the 
American Public Works Association since 1942, 
has been appointed city manager of Grand Junc- 
tion, Colorado. Mr. Fritz was formerly city 
engineer of Bettendorf, Iowa; maintenance en- 
gineer for the school district at Burlington, 
Iowa; and held special assignments on state 
and federal engineering projects for four years. 

NorMAN N. GILL, municipal reference librar- 
ian, city of Milwaukee, has been appointed 
executive director of the Citizens’ Bureau of 
Milwaukee. 

Howarp H. Kramer, city manager of Milton, 
Oregon, since 1940 has been appointed city man- 
ager of Petoskey, Michigan, succeeding P. T. 
Mitchell who resigned because of ill health. 

Lr. Cot. E. V. Spence, after four years with 
the armed services, has been appointed a mem- 
ber of the Texas State Board of Water Engin- 
eers. Col. Spence was city manager of San 
Angelo, Texas, for three years, and of Big 
Spring, Texas, for 10 years. 

EMERSON WALKER, assistant to the borough 
manager at Elwood City, Pennsylvania, since 
1925, except for one year’s service with the 
United States Engineers’ Office at Louisville, 
has been appointed borough manager of Elwood 
City. 
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The Pick of the Month 


New publications selected on the basis of value to municipal administrators. 
An annual list is included in each edition of The Municipal Year Book. 
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LAND ASSEMBLY FOR URBAN REDEVELOP- 
MENT. Office of the Administrator, Na- 
tional Housing Agency, Washington, D. 
C. July, 1945. 3lpp. Free. 

This builetin analyzes problems to be solved 
in connection with deteriorating and blighted 
sections near the centers of cities, and the re- 
development of abandoned subdivisions (see 
news article on page 242 this issue). 


Home Town PLans. Veterans Report No. 
2. Crowell-Collier Publishing Company, 
250 Park Avenue, New York 17. July, 
1945. 52pp. 10 cents. 

This report describes the programs which 
communities have set up to help returning vet- 
erans get reestablished in civilian life. It is 


based on a survey of cities over 10,000 popu- 
lation. 


PostwaR PusLic Works AND CONSTRUC- 
TION. Seventh Report of the House Spe- 
cial Committee on Postwar Economic 
Policy and Planning. 79th Congress. Ist 
Session. House Report No. 852. Postwar 
Economic Policy and Planning Commit- 
tee, House of Representatives, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1945. 37pp. Free. 


This report presents the committee’s findings 
and recommendations in regard to federal 
financing of public works, cooperation with state 
and local authorities, and local public works 
programs (see news article page 238 this issue). 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


GENERAL 

COMMUNITY RELATIONS MANUAL. American 
Council on Race Relations, 32 West Randolph 
Street, Chicago 1. 1945. 23pp. 

DIRECTORY OF MINNESOTA CITY AND VILLAGE 
OFFICIALS. League of Minnesota Municipali- 
ties, 15 University Library Building, Minne- 
apolis 14. 1945. 14pp. $1. 

HANDBOOK FOR THE Mayor (CITIES OF THIRD 
Cass). League of Kansas Municipalities, 
Topeka, Kansas. 1945. 64pp. $2. 

OFFICIALS OF WASHINGTON CiTIEs. Secretary 
of State, State Capitol, Olympia, Washington. 
1945. 32pp. 

Race Riots AREN’T NECESSARY. By Alfred 
McClung Lee. Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 1945. 
3lpp. 10 cents. 

ROSTER OF STATE AND LOCAL OFFICERS AND 
OFFICIALS OF THE STATE OF INDIANA. Division 
of Accounting and Statistics, State House, 
Indianapolis. June 1, 1945. 69pp. 


EDUCATION 

DATA FOR STATE-WIDE PLANNING OF VETERANS’ 
EpucaTIon. United States Office of Educa- 
tion. Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1945. 69pp. 

THE ScHooL PLANT: TRENDS, PRESENT SITUA- 
TIONS, AND NEEDS. United States Office of 
Education. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 1945. 47pp. 10 cents. 

UNIVERSITY PROGRAMS FOR VETERANS. Bureau 
of Public Administration, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley 4. 1944. 21pp. 


FINANCE 

ASSESSMENT Ratios. By Edward J. McCabe. 
Research Department, [Illinois Legislative 
Council, Springfield. 1945. 21pp. 

FiscAL YEARS OF STATE AND LocAL GOVERN- 
MENTS. By H. Hemenway. United States 
Bureau of the Census, Washington, D. C. 
June, 1945. 7pp. 

SuRPLUS Property. Quarterly Progress Report 
by the Surplus Property Board to the Con- 
gress. Surplus Property Board, Washington, 
D. C., May, 1945. 106pp. 


FIRE 
PROPOSED STANDARD FOR GRANDSTANDS, TENTS, 
AND OTHER PLACES OF OUTDOOR ASSEMBLY. 
National Fire Protection Association, 60 Bat- 
terymarch Street, Boston 10. 1945. l6pp. 


HOUSING 


CHARACTERISTICS OF OCCUPIED DWELLING 
UNITS, FOR THE UNITED STATES: OCTOBER, 
1944. Bureau of the Census, Washington, 
D. C. Series H-45, No. 2, July 21, 1945. 
10 pp. 

Cost MEASUREMENT IN URBAN REDEVELOP- 
MENT. By Miles L. Colean and Arthur P. 
Davis. National Committee on Housing, Inc., 
512 Fifth Avenue, New York 18. 1945. 
43pp. $15. 

DENVER Hovsinc Cope. Building Department, 
385 City and County Building, Denver. Ordi- 
nance 27, August 26, 1944. 7pp. 10 cents. 
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PERSONNEL 


ADVANCES IN PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION. 
American Management Association, 330 West 
42nd Street, New York 18. 1945. 30pp. 

ANNUAL SALARIES OF MUNICIPAL OFFICIALS. 
League of Virginia Municipalities, 902 Trav- 
elers Building, Richmond 19. 1945. 14pp. 
50 cents. 

New PositTIoN CLASSIFICATION AND Pay PLAN. 
Public Library, Newark, New Jersey. June, 
1945. 68pp. 

(1) PERSONNEL RULES OF THE CITY OF AMA- 
RILLO, TEXAS. 17pp. (2) CLAss SPECIFICA- 
TIONS OF THE CITY OF AMARILLO, TEXAS. 
72pp. Office of the City Manager. 1945. 

SALARY RATES OF OFFICIALS IN 159 OREGON 
Cities. Bureau of Municipal Research and 
Service, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore- 
gon. 1945. 17pp. 

SENIORITY IN VETERAN REEMPLOYMENT. Amer- 
ican Management Association, 330 West 42 
Street, New York 18. 1945. 46pp. 

WHITHER THE MeErIT SysTeEM. National Civil 
League, 67 West 44 Street, New York 18. 
1945. 24pp. 25 cents. 


PLANNING 


ApvIsoRY COMMITTEE REPORT ON POSTWAR 
PLANNING. City Manager, High Point, North 
Carolina. May, 1945. 34pp. 

City DEVELOPMENT; STUDIES IN DISINTEGRA- 
TION AND RENEWAL. By Lewis Mumford. 
Harcourt Brace & Company, 383 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17. 1945. 248pp. $2. 

COMMUNITY PLANNING; A REPORT ON A DEM- 
ONSTRATION Course. Carnegie Institute of 


Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 1944. 
44pp. 

Lanp Use. Plan Commission, Greenwich, Con- 
necticut. 1944. 27pp. 


MiaAm1I; Economic PATTERN OF A RESORT AREA. 
By Paul Wolff. University of Miami, Coral 
Gables 34, Florida. 1945. 172pp. 

OUTLINE OF A STREET TREE ProcRAM. By Glen 
Hall. Planning and Housing Association, 447 
Sutter Street, San Francisco 8. 1945. lLipp. 
25 cents. 

PLANNING Your Community. By Earl C. 
Morrow. Regional Plan Association, Inc., 
205 East 42 Street, New York 17. 1945. 
42pp. 50 cents. 

REMAKING CuHIcaco. By Bruce Biossat. Avail- 
able from American Society of Planning 
Officials, 1313 East 60 Street, Chicago 37. 
1945. 48pp. 

TENTATIVE Major STREET PLAN. Toledo-Lucas 
County Planning Commissions, Toledo, Ohio. 
June, 1945. 15pp. 

To Park or Not To PARK? SuRVEY OF MUNICI- 
PAL PuBLIC PARKING Lots. Massachusetts 
Planning Board, 11 Beacon Street, Boston. 

1945. Spp. 


PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 







A Zontnc MANUAL FOR NorTH CAROLINA @ 
Towns AND Cities. By Patrick Healy, Jr, 
revised by George C. Franklin. North Caro.” 
lina League of Municipalities, Raleigh Build-7 
ing, Raleigh. 1945. 23pp. $1. 4 


POLICE 


APPOINTING AND REMOVING Po.ice CHIERs, 
Municipal League of Seattle, 316 Marion 
Building, Seattle 4, Washington. July 11, 
1945. 2pp. 

Pottce Precincts. By J. M. Leonard, Detroit 
Bureau of Governmental Research, 1050 Buhl 
Building, Detroit 26. May, 1945. 17pp. 35 
cents. 

SALARIES AND WoRKING CONDITIONS OF POLICE- 
MEN. League of Virginia Municipalities, 902 
Travelers Building, Richmond 19. 1945. 12pp. 


PUBLIC WORKS 


ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION, AND OPERA- 
TION OF THE BUREAU OF CONSTRUCTION AND 
BUILDING MAINTENANCE OF THE. DEPART- 
MENT OF PuBLic Works. Bureau of Budget 
and Efficiency, City Hall, Los Angeles. June, 
1945. 130pp. 


RECREATION 


Year Book Number. National Recreation As- 
sociation, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
10. July, 1945, entire issue of Recreation. 


TRAFFIC 


MANUAL OF TRAFFIC ENGINEERING STUDIES. 
National Conservation Bureau, 60 John Street, 
New York 7. 1945. 118pp. $2. 

THE TRAFFIC CourRT Procram. National Safety 
Council, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 
1945. 7pp. 

UTILITIES 


AIRPORT MANAGEMENT AND PLANNING. Texas 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, College 
Station. 1944. 210pp. 

An Arrport System. Wisconsin Planning 
Board, Madison. January, 1945. 7I1pp. 

CoMMUNITY AIRPORTS AND AIRPARKS. Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey, Room 1626, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20. 1945. 
39pp. 

URBAN TRANSPORTATION. Transportation and 
Communication Department, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Washington, 
D. C. 1945. 15pp. 


WELFARE 


THe Pusiic WELFARE Directory. American 
Public Welfare Association, 1313 East 60 
Street, Chicago 37. 1945. 248pp. $1.50. 

A Report ON THE KiNG County Jatt. Wash- 
ington Municipal League, 316 Marion Build- 
ing, Seattle 4, Washington. June 8, 1945. 


17pp. 


















